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i we had not been often dis- 
= appointed in an anticipa- 
E ‘ tion equal y well groun led , 
; . we should say that the re 
a sultof the Army and Navy 

( lub Compe tition Wilt do 
much towards a reform of the present system. 
But we have lost all hope of such a desirable 
consummation. 
‘‘ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not— 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow,’"— 
sas said Byron, and after him O'Connell. Re- 
ar! form must be brought about by the architects 
skew themselves, and as long as member Fr 4 
profession ean be foun 1, so iost to a proper 
sense of the dignity of their calling as to re 
eat spond to invitations of the most Insulting char 
= acter (of course we do not now refer to those 
of the club in question), take the chance of 
accident, influence, and chicanery, work for 
The any thing,—nothing,—so long, we fear, thing 
—_ will remain just as they now are. While ar 
chitects will submit designs for a Literary In 
tor stitution, to an obvious y incompete tt 
for an offered five pounds five shillings, as in the 
Eh Ipswich affair, den unced DY U8 SO tl avo 
in less measured terms than we generally use,” 
little improven tist f \ 
tects mustthemseives ar! ge tt aiding t ns 
tf competitior and res ite part 
t the pating in tl otherwise " t 3 
. - 2 sale 1 
must themselves a\ i the 
A } | influence, must themseives shew a 
is ind high fee e+ and further, 7 
r¢ pe uw / 4 f 
yesaie £ thos ii 
Agent l 
lor some irs, are t ave | y 
' their utmost to convinces | 
| 9 consider their own roduet ns Of no sue, 
, and now they are surprised find that tl 
y public are precisely of that ypinior 
" What can be a ) ' cenera 
thought to be worth noth : irchitect 
lesigns, in the 1 Is of yet i f 
persons, ser\ ar trat th 
ness of this betief 
0 far from maki! anvyadd tot isUi 
j PA- payment to architects, in return for the char 
4 of having done the work for ne °, commit- 
tees ar constantly found offering s t 
most ins gnificant, quite inadequ te to tl 
; and labour required, if even there were no risk 
a Y attached. W ithout again ailuding to the 
Ipswich case and others similarly preposter , 
Ju we may point, in illustration, to an advertise- 
ment in our paper of the 24th ult., for plans 
; "’ for a general hospital at Cheltenham. which 
to contain from sixty to one hundred beds, with 
pe th necessary accommodation for officers and ser- 
vants, and to be builtsubstantially, at a cost not 
M ai exces ding 5,0 07 J he h noTariUuimM offere d to 
E GALS the successful competitor is 60/., and, “ in con- 
sideration of that sum, he will be ré quired to 
ON, Li- furnish an estimate, Spe cifti ation, and works ig 
N lrawings, necessary for the effectual carrying 
, Cae out of the above plan,”—in consideration of 
Crt that sum, which is not one-half of what would 
ony be a fair charge for the work required, if an 
ARF ¢ architect were, without risk, commissioned to 
Sg ege2 execute it. A detailed estimate, if he employed 
ba ed , ¢ 
© See 0. 6 


—— 


a surveyor to make it, would cost him more 
than the money! 

If a man went into Westminster Hall and 
offered two guineas in competition to barristers, 
for the performance of some ordinary service, 
fer which the recognized fee was four, how 
would he be received ? Or, if he wrote toa 
number of hat-makers, for example, inviting 
them to submit for his inspection some twenty- 
shilling hats, and offering to give ten shillings 
for the best one amongst them, how many 
applicants would he have = Phe 22nd of May, 
the day on which these hospital designs are to 
be delivered, will shew how differently archi- 


tects and hat-makers view the same thing. 


. . 1 | 
Weare not wi pose architectural 


competitions aitogether. They might be made 
i . 


to present the means of advancement to un- 
own and struggling merit, ina | rofession 
gularly wanting in such o portunities ; and 


are, therefore, much more anxious to see 


ympetitions properly conducted than to find 
them abandoned. We have laboured for this 
for some years past, and our pages contain a 
large number of remarks, exposures, and 
suggestions, in connection with the subject. 

A competent tr unal ( cc ipted Ww ith, or wt 
may say, proceeding from, due c mnsideration 
of the value of an rchitect’s labours ) is the 
great point to be achieve Be And it is under 


this head alone that we are at issue with the 


Army and Navy Club 


tt } P ¢ P : 1, 
wWeattribute to the et nitlee, @S a body, 
no trickery, unfairness, or ungentieman|ly fteel- 
ng \s we have already said, they probably 
nade t € t ‘ i! ty to do jus- 
tice; Dut they we! n ‘ petent, and could 
not be expected to be competent to perform 
I 
t luts If they had « 1 in proper profes- 
' ai a 
ai ssistar t ‘ t merely have 
1 ' aceite 
I r i annoy 
i 
ance, but nave ent i themseives to the 
} 
t i tne ies nm i Lhe nant i 
, the whole matte f l rs 
We | ter ‘ 
t 4 r 
pia ng l 
¢ u etitors, | il *W Sm instruc 
I 
tions issu t vi m 
ortant fort 2 | re tive 
of the y vel ibited with 
the ot r draw S. ¢ pt 1OS€ appt rlain- 
= i =, : 
} ‘ = . 
ng to the selected designs: eontemporartes, 
LiSO, ¢ tact VW 
il y 4 t t th ( Wa 
; } y r “rT ai 
not erjiooKed 1 ( ] regretted we 
were positively ssu nO I or inquiry, 
4 } + 4 
ind eve the assura that e sections 
\ exat I tt hethez 
ther nnderef: 1 ‘ ‘ ther tle nad 
they underst i them 1s a r matter), and 
ré t open for exar n byt mem 
‘ ' 
rs ul iter f ¢ ri 2 m ( whe 
they were ren i for saf with t excep- 
ners 
ms airead ment » 3 € vas ot 
espace n th , t 
clk a ;? ¥ 
j t 
Ae ve foresaw I! t ise, t it mit- 
F ' 
f not acopt ¢ I d desigr 8, 
r can they amaigan t a The pre- 
miums will be pa to the authors of them, 


and then, the club having obtained additional 


f 


!, a fresh competition will be invited on 


ground, 
vyhose designs 


the part of the six architects 


received the greatest number of votes, in- 





: ‘ 
c ig of course the two rewarded competi- 
tors. No premium will be given, but the 


author of the selected design will be employed 


to carry out his plan ; 


y ; 
determined on taking professional opinion be- 


and the committee have 


On another page in the present number, 





will be found some usefol information as to 


the size of rooms in existing club-houses. 
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HITECTURAL ROOM AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Resumine our notice of the architectural 
drawings in the present exhibition, we are 
still surprised to find how inadequately the 
progress of the art during the past year, is 
represented. We have not a siogle drawing 
of any part of the Houses of Parliament, of 
the British Museum, the New Board of Trade, 
the additions to Buckingham Palace, or the 
interior of Covent Garden Theatre. The last 
mentioned would have made an excellent sub- 
ject,—having the advantage of colour, in which 
our own illustration * was necessarily deficient. 
There is this year, not even one contribution 
by an academician, and comparatively few 
drawings of the churches in progress or lately 
completed. One design for the Army and 
Navy Club, noticed in our last number, is the 


|THE ARC 


only indication of this recent excitement in the 
architectural world. Yet, as usual,a consi- 


derable amount of space is occupied by views 


of old buildings, and also by designs never 
It is 
year after year, 
ademry should pre- 
sent so unsatisfactory an aspect. But, in the 
absence of any knowledge, this season, of the 


number or qual j 


intended to be carried into execution. 
difficult to understand, why, 





this branch of the Royal Ac 





the rejected 


vorks, the 
that architects are 





solution most probable, is, 
too much dissatisfied with the management of 
this department, to incur the labour of pro 
daction, on the chance of a bad place, or that 
of rejection. We have frequently seen ad- 

mirable drawings, and of works in course of 

execution, which had been rejected, indeed, 
} the occurrence is notoriously frequent. To 
| prepare an elaborate perspective view requires 
an expenditure of time, which few architects 
ean themselves reac 





y devote to such an object, 

but were there any probability of the labour 
being properly appreciated, the result would 
be very different. At present, the great ob- 


jects of attraction are the large 


, 


rooms, where 
are the oil paintings and the new fashions, and 


with most visitors, the dinner hour arrives ere 


either architecture or sculptare are thought of. 
In an exhibition devoted } 


: 





entire! > architec- 





; ture, with only two or three lines of draw ings, 
| the case would be very different, and consi- 
| dering that comparatively few now do any 
thing more than enter the architectural r om, 
| whilst the examination of a large proportion 
| of these would | ist as well dispensed with, 
we cannot but think, that architects and the 
| art would be gainers by the change, The ar- 
| ehitectural exhibition would thu ind upon 
ts proper merits; it would be visited for its 
own object, and ¢ i not fail to g large 
1mount of interest, not only to the reneral 
publie, but to others more particularly inter- 


sted in the art. Whether pl ins, elevations, 


£ 
- 
® 


, and whether views of o 





ings, being hang in a distinct roo 

be admitted, as well as of those lately, or to be 
cted, and some other details, ald require 

consideration ; but we think the project well 

worth the attempt, and the saccess of the 


; 


water-colour exhibitions augurs well for it wi 





mother class of drawings, n which, | torial 
representation alone considered, ‘ t 
of talent diss ed } n no deg nferior. 
We are aware that tl project has be fren 
suggested, bat the present seems a favoura 
time for reviving it. 

Looking at the drawings, w nd two 
lesiyns 073 and 1287), b | W at 
300, for the scuiptare oi the pe iiment of the 





# 
which was 





Wal Exchange, submitted in the con 
gained by Mr. Westmacott. They 
> 


° 7 s *s ' } r ¢} i 
represent fhe Proclamation of the R 





Exchange in the presence of Queen Eliza- 


beth,” and “ England proclaiming universal 
| commerce with ail nations.” I'he last is ti 


most successfully treated, vet is perh ips ha 
equal) to the sculpture on the building. “Th 
proposed new church at Daurbridge, Che- 


shire, J. Clarke (1083),—willt be of the 


= 


> «< 


decorated style, with a large west window, 
and a square tower, to which, we shoald pre- 


sume, it were intended to adda spire, if repre- 


sentation did not more frequently exceed than 


fall short of reality. No. 1#84 is a plan 
showing the position of Dover Court, in rela- 
tion to Harwieh, and the new railway. The 
view of the new town (111]) has not any very 
important arehitectural character: the tower 
seems intended to group with the design, but 
is a failure.—Mr. J. Dobbin has mounted a 


steed which he cannot manage, and we only 
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notice his drawing of York Minster (1086) to 
protest against its occupying valuable space : it 
is very badly drawn, and is very inaccurate. 
No. 1087 is the Grove Ferry Station, now 
erecting on the Canterbury and Ramagate 
Branch of the South Eastern Railway: the 
design has been intended for a Gothic one, 
but cannot be received as such. The New 
Chureb at Honiton, of which Mr. C. Fowler 
exhibits a drawing of the chancel in No. 108s, 
has a Norman apse decorated with paintings. 
Phe pulpit stands upon a twisted Norman 
eolumn, in front. No. 1091, “The Dogana 
and Church of Sta. Maria Della Salute,” 
at Venice, is a washy drawing, in which a 
large piece seems to have been washed off the 
side of the dome J. Thompson shows a 
“* front elevation of the proposed enlargement 
of the Polytechnic Institution” (1093), by 
which it appears, that the front will be nearly 
doubled in length, and a projection correspond- 
ing in form and position with the porch, but 
which is not an entrance, is added. The win- 
dows have pediments, and beneath the cornice, 
a fretand the name of the building are intro- 
duced. No. 1094, E. Nash, shows the porch of 
a residence lately erected, and is in good taste. 
The angle forms a square rusticated column, 
with pilasters attached. ~W by the stables of 
the “ Nobleman’s Mansion in the Vicinity of 
Eaton square ’’ (1095) were thought worth ex- 





hibiting, we can scarcely guess, unless it were | 


to please the nobleman. CC. E. A. Blair’s 
‘ Design for a Railway Bridge ’’ (1104) is in 
the Gothic style, and is certainly, picturesque. 
No. 1119, * Approach to a Marine Palace,’ 
is all “pomp and circumstance ;” there is a 
striking want of purpose, always fatal to a 
work of art. The mere art of architecture 
requires the presence of reason and utility.— 
“Pennant Church, about to be erected in 
Montgomeryshire ’ (1119) is designed by E. 
B. Lamb, and with some novelty, is strikingly 
picturesque. There is a lofty bell-cot on the 
south side, with buttresses projecting to a great 
distance, and forming the walls of the porch. 
Mr. Lamb's “ Study for a Portal ’’ (1129), has 
receding concentric arches, the faces orna 
mented, the archivolt being surrounded with 
rustics. “St. Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, 
Oxford-street’’ (1116) is the church, of which 
an illustration was given in the first number of 
our present volume. 1120, “The Church 
lately erected at Ryde, Isle of Wight,” by T. 
Hellyer, bas a western tower and spire, and is 
in the early decorated style.—No. 1131 is a 
drawing of the Parthenon, and the Erectheion 
at Athens, by G. Knowles. The view is ex- 


tremely interesting, being, we believe, one of 


the latest representations of these buildings. 
The quantity of fragments scattered about, 
appears great, and amongst these are many 
capitals and other members of orders, of all 
which we should be glad to see careful draw- 
ings. Architectural students would do well 
to acquire the delicacy of touch in pencilling, 
coupled with the pains-taken accuracy obser 
vable in this view. The “ Design for a Testi- 
monial to the Memory of Shakespeare,” is a 
very unsuccessful attempt to adapt the cha- 
racter of the Queen’s crosses at Northampton, 
and elsewhere. The “New Church to be 
erected at Rossendale, Lancashire’ (1140), 
J, Clarke, is a Norman cross church, with 
apse, and low central tower. The view of 
Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Company’s 
bank in Lombard-street, designed by H. 
Baker (1142), is not a fortunate representation 
of the building, although the angle is really 
not very successful. The window interrupted 
by a door, might have been avoided. No. 1143 
is “A sketch for a church without aisles,” 
but with a prodigious transept. The spire 
and window dressings bave been treated 
with a lavish expenditure of gamboge. 
D. Wyatt exhibits a view of tbe arch of Titus 
at Rome (1150), interesting, as shewing its 
present state, and a drawing of a ceiling at 
Perugia (1262). In the union workhouse, 
Calne, Wilts, Mr. Allom seems not to have ex- 
erted his skill. The design is very ordinary 
Elizabethan. J. E. Nash has a “ Design for 
a gallery of painting and sculpture” (1161), 
which has some good features, but copies the 
bad arrangement of the National Gallery, inthe 
absence of steps to the portico. Lions’ heads 
on the corona, should have been omitted. “The 
design for a gateway” (1167) we really think 
was in the exhibition of last year.—The in- 
terior view of the church at Bembridge, Isle 








of Wight, T. Hellyer (1170), is plain early 
English, but in good taste; the roof has all 
the timbers framed as principals.—‘‘ The Tun- 
bridge Wells Station, lately erected from the 
designs of R. B. Gardener ” (1172) is in red 
brick and stone, of rather plain character, with 
an arcade between two projecting ends. W. H. 
Clayton exhibits a “ Design for an Institute of 
British Architects, as submitted to the Institute 
in competition for the royal medal ” (1173), a 
matter upon which we have already said 
sufficient. inthis design there is a great want 
of unity, and some of the ornament is excessively 
disproportionate. 8. Wood exhibits the ‘ Dub- 
lin Terminus, Great Western and Southern 
Railway, now erecting’ (1176). The main 
building has a rusticated basement, a row of 
plain Corinthian columns, with broken enta- 
blatures above, supporting sedent figures, the 
whole surmounted by a low pediment. The 
wings have lofty turrets with cupolas. The 
‘* View of the new Institute about to be erected 
at Stoke Newington,” F. Cross (1172), is an 
attempt in a style of architecture almost de- 
funct. The building, of ene story, has a low 





hexastyle portico, the columns of which are 
rather wide apart. —F. E.H. Fowler's “ Double | 


Villa at Clifton (1185) is perhaps picturesque, 
butis injured by the difference in the heights of 
some of the horizontal lines. ‘ The National 
School, now building at Great Waltham,” 
by C. Dyer (1186), is a good Gothic de- 


ter, and the drawing is worthy of examina- 
tion, as, if we recollect right, a station for 
viewing this end of the building is not easily 
accessible. ‘ The Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege, Cirencester’ (1253) is a Gothic design, 
having a range of small gables along the roof, 
and a central tower. R.H. Essex, who seems 
to have drawn the Temple Church from every 
possible point of view, this year gives the round 
part in one of his elaborate drawings (1263). E. 
Barr illustrates St. Andrew's Church, Emerby, 
Lincolnshire, which he has “drawn from 
admeasurement,”’ restoring the fittings and 
decoration, in a sheet of neatly executed 
drawings (1271). ‘ Archbishop Parker's 
Grammar-school,’ Rochdale, by J. Clarke, is 
a brick and stone building in the Tudor style, 
with an open timber roof. Io the “ church 
and mausoleum of the Metropolitan aod 
Suburban Cemetery Society, Woodtord 
branch,” by J. H. Stevens, the Lombardic 
Romanesque style has been followed. The 
view of Canterbury Cathedral (i276) by F. 
Bedford, jun., may be examined by those who 
have not seen the effect of the building, since 
the addition of the perpendicular tower cor- 
responding with that on the other side—an 
addition involving the destruction of an old 
Norman tower, which has been severely com- 
mented upon. No. 1285 is a design by F. H. 


| Groves, for a church proposed to be groined 


sign, not greatly varying from many others. | 


H. Deusbury’s “ Design for the Man- 
chester Royal Lunatic Hospital i ( 1192), 
obtained the second premium. From the view, 


we cannot discover any very great merit in the | 
design, which may be called Elizabethan. The | 
plan takes the (Tl form, and turrets rise mid- | 
| Mary-at-Hill, in Lower Thames-street, by J.B. 


way between the projections of the ends and 


centre. No, 1198, 1s a design by E. Christian, | 


for the ** New offices of the Imperial Insurance 
Company.” Judging from his other design 


(1284), the plan seems to have presented some | 


difficulty, the ground being the corner ad- 
joining the Hall of Commerce, in Thread 
needle-street. The last-mentioned gained the 
second premium; it has, like the other, a 
circular corner: the rooms seem to be ar 
ranged without much loss of space. J. Dwyer 
has produced a successful piece of interior de 


over, “so as not to interfere with the uniformity 
of the design.”” The design would be open to 
criticism, but constructively, some ingenuity 
is displayed. Christ Church, Bermondsey, 
now erecting from the design of W. B 
Hays, is in the Romanesque style. 

Amongst the models, is one of the new Coal- 
Market, to be erected at the corner of St. 


Bunning. There is also one, of alterations in 


| progress at Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk, the seat 


of Mr. S. M. Peto; Mr. J. Thomas is the 
architect. ‘The building occupies three sides 
of a quadrangle of large area, and is Elizabe- 


| than. ‘There is also a model of a font and 


coration, in the design for the room at Staple- | 
ford Hall, Melton Mowbray (1199). This | 


design stands next to the “ view of a library,” 


by L. W. Collman, already noticed, and both | 
| ing a national monument to Shakespeare. A 


display a very accurate knowledge of princi- 


ples, although in result they are entirely dif- | 
ferent. The ‘“ Railway station and hotel, at | 


Hull, now erecting’*°—G. T. Andrews, 
(1202), seems rather tame, considering the 
opportunity for something more 
Breaks in the front would require correspond- 
ing breaks in the roof, and the design would 
save been improved by preserving them, 

Ihe “submitted design’? (1204), is so much 


like two houses, that it would hardly have be- | 


spoken the object of the ‘“* Kingsland Literary 
and Scientific 
Catholic church, now erecting at Salford, 
Manchester’ (1212), bas the name T. M. 
Baynes attached, but we have always under- 
stood it to be by Messrs. Weightman and 
Hadfield. It is a very large and elaborate 
building, in the decorated style, and has been 
frequently referred to in our pages. O. B. 
Carter has made a “ design for rebuilding the 
church of Holyrood, Southampton, preserving 
the present nave-arches, and restoring also 
the ancient ceiling and chancel-stalls.”” The 
drawings (1217 and 1218), shew that the ceil- 
ing is arched, coloured blue, and powder- 
ed with stars. The interesting church 
of St. Jacques at Antwerp, remarkable 
for its ceiling decorated in polychromy, is 
shown in an interior view (1229) by S. Read. 


W. F. Poulton shows his design for restoring | 


St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading (1230). The 
roofhaving a tie-beam, and the queen-posts 
being of unusual length, the effect is rather 
singular: but we do not recollect whether it 
is in accordance with the original. A. Ash- 
pitel has a “design for a new. Charch, 
Battersea” (1231). The style is the decorat- 
ed. The lucarne lights in the tower, appear 
rather too numerous and close. Brandeston 
Hall (1242), now in course of restoration by 
J. M. Clarke, is an interesting old building of 
red brick and stone. The “east view of St. 
Alban’s Abbey Church,” by J. Buckler (1246) 
shows the window—of rather unusual charac- 


j 


effective. | 


Institution.’’ “St. John’s | 





cover, very rich in colour and gold, but that is 
all we think it necessary to say of it. The cover 
is copied from that at Canterbury, given in a 
former volume of Ture Bui.per. 





4 NATIONAL MONUMENT TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 
A proposat bas been often made, of erect- 


correspondent of the Manchester Guardian has 
lately revived the idea, and enters into some 
explanation of what he contemplates. Without 
pledging ourselves to an opinion in favour of 
all the details, the proposal has so wide an in- 
terest, particularly at a time when every line 
of the poet is studied and commented upon, 
that we deem it necessary to notice it.—It is 
recommended that a “ magnificent and spacious 
building ’’ should be erected, to be called the 
“Shakespeareian Temple,” to be * open to the 
public without charge.” In the centre, on the 
ground-floor, the proposer would have “a 
splendid colossal statue’ of the poet ‘ sur- 
rounded by the muses, and Fame crowning this 
great and good man.” The walls to be decorated 
in fresco, with designs taken from Shakespeare’s 
works ; and on the ceiling “ all the aerial beings 
(or the imaginative creations of his fancy) 
should be displayed.” The windows to have 
stained glass, and some of the most remarkable 
passages in his plays to be inscribed on marble 
slabs, round the walls. Niches and pedestals 
to be provided for statues, and busts of eminent 
actors and expounders of his works. A cir- 
cular building, perhaps surmounted by a dome, 
is suggested, and a large bronze statue of the 
great poet to be placed in some conspicuous 
position on the exterior. The building, when 
completed, to be banded over to the trusteeship 
of Government. It is rightly argued, that 
such a building, if erected, would be no mere 
place of amusement, but an important means 
of instruction, and a fitting index to the code 
of morals, which Shakespeare has laid before 
us. There can hardly be any project, for 
which a national subscription would be so 
readily undertaken, if properly put forth, and 
we think it should not be lost sight of. —The 
opportunity, on the eve of passing away, of 
making the house of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon, national property, unless taken ad- 
vantage of, will afford a subject for deep re- 
gret throuch future years of England’s history. 
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SIZE OF APARTMENTS IN CLUB HOUSES. 


Tue following table was drawn up by Mr. Alexander, Architect, for his own guidance, 


THE BUILDER. 





and may be useful to some of our readers, now or hereafter, although it is not complete :— 





Fish Larder—Ice 
Pastry ditto—Knives 





| Stores—-Lamps 
{ Seullery 24 by i4 
' Hardware Scullery , 
Steward’s Dining-room } iG 
Housekeeper’s Room } i2 
Kitchen 23 28 
Servants’ Hall ‘ | J i 
Upper Servants’ Hall 
Stull Room 
Clerk’s Office i 
Raw Meat 18 
Cieaning Room 
Cooks’ K 
Cold Meat 
+ Chima 
Butler ‘ 
Plate s ) 
Bath Rooms 
Linen ; 
Dispensing ¢ 2 
Ww. 
Dres E 
uw 
Ditto in W i 
Coffee R " 
Parliamentary Library and Morning R 
Audience Koom 
House Dining Room av 
Seco! i Coffee at fT 
Entrance Hal 
Waiters’ Room 
Waiting Room 
iloon 
Secretary’s R 
Clerk’s Room 
OnE P r 
Drawing Koon 
Library ° 60 $ 
Private Drawing Koom 
Committee Room 
Reading Room 
Card Koom 
Card Accountant’s Bed Room 
Bed R 
Two-Patir 
moking K 
Billiard 1 n 
T Gr iw 8 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COI 


LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


i} ft Raff When Mz: 
ingres was director of the French Academy at 
home, he concei ed the idea of bavi the 

f 


above works copie j,as another art-ornament of 


the French me tropolis. Government ¢ heer- 
fully 
posse assed already ‘ pie 
lon, had just finished the co 
ment,—-and thus the Stan 

eycle of copies of these inc omparable fresco 
Mr. Ingres, having | 


accorded the necessary funds. Pari 


of the / rie Siva 


I 
ill comple te the 


of the Vatican been leit 


at liberty to choose the artists, sele cted two of 
his pupils, the brothers Balse, who spent! five 
Persons who have seen 
the copies of the Stanzas by the sid 
ginals, declare them fine, truthful, and « 

scientious. The work and the artists are soon 


where the latter are engage 


years on this work. 
e ofthe ori- 


expected at Paris ! 
to execute, under Mr. I.’s direction, his pictures 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

? L 


&“ Novel” Chro 
savant, has just published an interesting 


-Dr. Fraas, a German 
work 


ology 


on the great changes which Greece and other 
old countries have undergone in the lapse of 
time. Dr. F. conjectures, from the combined 
testimony of authors like Homer, Hesiod, &c., 
and actnal observation and appearances, that 
civilization is much older than we were 
hitherto induced to believe, and assigns to the 
oldest monuments (temples) of Thebes the age 
' Chevalier Bunsen will arrive, 
imilar results in the forthcoming 
volumes of his work on Egypt 

National Recognition to Rauch, at Berlin.— 
The seventieth anniversary of that great 


of =~ HOU we ars 


it seems, at 





py of the Last Judg- | 
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eculptor has been celeb ited th time, in @ 
way deserving especial notice. Un the eve ot 
the festivity a torch-procession art d serenade 
ug) were offered to the artist, directed 
by Messrs. Kiss and Wolf, prof. R.A 
this followed the band 
dragoons—amongst the airs intonated Arndt’s 
Vaterland. H.M. the King conferred on Mr. 
R. the second class of the order of R.E., and, 
to add to his family comforts, transferred his 


on-in-law from Halle to the University of 


alter 
of the life-guards and 





i Berlin. On the forenoon of the festival day, a 
irtists pre ented their worthy 
anized ) laurel 


was served in Milent’s 


| deputation of 
| master with a silver (gold-galy 
jerown. The dinner 
maioon, at W hich, besides eyeral cabinet 
ministers, the Earl of Westmoreland, Count 
| Pourtalie, &« assisted The 


it Occasion Was, that 


most extra 


| ordinary, however, on tl 


Mr. Rauch, on celebrating his seventieth anni- 


| versary, found, at his side, his very master, the 
way tor of seniptors, old sterling Gottfried 
| Schadow, who replied to the toast brought out 
' in bis honour, in a very feeling, yet hamorous 
ind lively way 
Ti Lat Louvre KE rhilati judged by 
German CUntu ~There is a picture in this 


conjointiy Ww ith Couture * 
‘ Orgie,” stamps French art very low. It is 
called, ‘« Un Conseil d’Ami.” It represents the 
atelier of an artist, painting a biblical subject 
The model for one of the angels stands near 


' 


art-show which, 


him, a female with white garment and loose 
hair—smoking a cigar Praly, exclaims the 
bette “this is 
not art, this is the pathology, the disease, the 
idiocy of art. Thence it comes, that French 
(present!) artists cannot produce any more 


ortion of the German pre 








| on the naked degeneracy of 


enatenel 


those pure, sky-descended Madonnas or saints 
of the middle ages. Raffaelian models, itis true, 
may not have been always perfect saints, 
although many of his Madonnas were gathered 
on the market-places of Rome, from the Cam- 
pagna di Roma; but surely they were not 
those dallying, thoughtless, fallen beings, past 
every recovery and redemption, like those who 
represent them, And thence, the crown of the 
present Louvre-exhibition is an “ Orgie /”’ 
The thing is awfally true, a picture and mona- 
ment (Denk-mal) of the present time. The 
models Mr. C. found at every step, and it will 
once shew—if, pitiably to think, it should 
reach posterity, not what the Romans were in 
their downfal, but we in ours. To describe 
this picture minutely, would be to advertise it. 
Still, we may throw down a few sketches, to 
disgust our readers. To the left of the canvas 
sits a well-formed youth, leaning his weary 
and giddy head on a column. He drovwses, 
—poetry has gone from him, and nought but 
exhaustion and nervous syncope have remained. 
One of the wretched votaries of habitual de- 
bauchery climbs up to a statue of Brotas, 
placed in the background, and offers him a 
cup of wine. There stand also (as in derision) 
the images of Cincinnatus, Coriolanus, and 
others—as if looking with scornful contempt 
their progeny 

Goethe is right, saying,— 


Well they may! 
‘* Die Zeiten sind schlechter als wir denken.’’* 


Flore ice. -— rhe 
exampleot Pere La Chaise has been a pregnant 
one--and soon every city of Europe will have 
a similar establishment, as most of them, long 
ago, established extra-mural interment. The 
plans for an ornamental cemetery at Florence 
have been made by Mr. Matas, and the model 
also of a very artful construction, made at 
the expense of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, is 
now completed. Phe locality chosen is an 
inclosure of the Font St. Miniato, built by 
Michel Angiolo, quite close to the town. Thus 
the Campo Santo of Florence will vie with 
those of Naples and Bologna. It will be emi- 
the same for 
modern times as Sta. Croce has been in the 


Burial-grounds abroad. 


nently a monumental cemetery 
middle aves, l he great mas of the people 
have been, all along, buried in a cemetery 
three miles out of town, and by this new ar 
rangement, the great and wealthy will cease 
to have their dead deposited in the corridors 
of « bure hes 
hitherto. 
A “ Germa 


ind monasteries, as has been done 


( lege. ~\Weextractfrom the 
programme of the University of Tubingen 
Wiurtemberg), the following branches relat- 
ing to our departments, as taught in the 
ummer course of 1847. There are six faecul- 


| ties at Tubingen, of which the last is called 


| trine of engines and construction of engines ;’ 


of A unst und Lewle subungen 


that of Staatswirthschaft (states’ economy) 
Here we find a protessor of the “ general doc 
—‘‘especial technology with experiments and 
excursions ;""—another professor teaches “ the 
doctrine of forges, smelting, and salt mana 
facture, and railways ;"’-—“ eyclopedia of agro 
Under the head 
exercises in art 
and gymnastics), we find a teacher of the 


nomy with experiments.” 


: ** history of the different styles of architecture 


** exer- 
cises in drawing and painting ’ in an especial 
institution (Zeiehnungs Institate). Of gym- 
nastics, fencing, dancing, equitation, and athle- 


demonstrated by drawings and models,’ 


| tics ( Z’urnen) are taught; and, not to men- 
| tion English language and literature, all the 
ancient and modern languages, Arabic, San 


scrit, Persian, French, Italian, &e. &c., are 
taught. Of other establishments, we find 
the public library, anatomical museum, the old 
and new chemical laboratory, cabinet of an- 
tiques and medals, laboratory for technic and 
agronomic chemistry, museum of technolo- 
gical models, philological institution, a manége, 
fencing and athletic establishment. ('!) 
Schiller’: House at Weimar.—ltt is situate 
on the Esplanade, a place planted with trees, 
and was purchased by the poet from an English 
gentleman in 1202, as Schiller liked the aspect, 
where he could enjoy the morning and noon’s 
sun. Hence, his corpse was alse carried out 
in the night of the llth of May, 1306. Beiog 
sgain to be disposed of, our German contem 
poraries fix the attention of governments sod 


| others thereon. 


i 


' 





* The times are worse than we even tnins. 
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notice his drawing of York Minster (1186) to 


protest against its occupying valuable space : it | 


is very badly drawn, and is very inaccurate. 
No. 1087 is the Grove Ferry Station, now 
erecting on the Canterbury and Rameagate 
Branch of the South Eastern Railway: the 
design has been intended for a Gothic one, 
but cannot be received as such. The New 
Church at Honiton, of which Mr. C. Fowles 
exhibits a drawing of the chancel in No. 1085, 
has a Norman apse decorated with paintings. 
fhe pulpit stands upon a twisted Norman 
eolumn, in front. No. 1091, “The Dogana 
and Church of Sta. Maria Della Salute,” 
at Venice, is a washy drawing, in which a 


large piece seems to have been washed off the | 


side of the dome J, Thompson shows a 
“ front elevation of the proposed enlargement 
of the Polytechnic Institution”? (1093), by 
which it appears, that the front will be nearly 
doubled in length, and a projection correspond 
ing in form and position with the porch, but 
which is not an entrance, is added. The win- 
dows have pediments, and beneath the cornice, 
a fret and the name of the building are intro- 


duced. No. 1094, E. Nash, shows the porch of 


a residence Jately erected, and is in good taste. 
[he angle forms a square rusticated column, 
with pilasters attached.—W hy the stables of 
the ‘* Nobleman’s Mansion in the Vicinity of 
Eaton square ” (1095) were thought worth ex- 
hibiting, we can scarcely guess, unless it were 
to please the nobleman. ©. E. A. Blair’s 
“ Design for a Railway Bridge” (1104) is in 
the Gothic style, and is certainly picturesque. 
No. 1110, ** Approach to a Marine Palace,” 
is all “pomp and circumstance ;” there is a 
striking want of purpose, always fatal to a 


} 





work of art. The mere art of architecture | 


requires the presence of reason and utility.— 
‘Pennant Church, about to be erected in 
Montgomeryshire ” (1119) is designed by E. 
B. Lamb, and with some novelty, is strikingly 
picturesque. There is a lofty bell-cot on the 
south side, with buttresses projecting to a great 
distance, and forming the walls of the porch. 
Mr. Lamb’s “ Study for a Portal ”’ (1129), has 
receding concentric arches, the faces orna- 
mented, the archivolt being surrounded with 
rustics. ‘‘St. Andrew’s Church, Wells-street, 
Oxford-street ’’ (1116) is the church, of which 
an illustration was given in the first number of 
our present volume. 1120, “The Church 
lately erected at Ryde, Isle of Wight,” by T. 
Hellyer, has a western tower and spire, and is 
in the early decorated style.—No. 1131 is a 
drawing of the Parthenon, and the Erectheion 
at Athens, by G. Knowles. The view is ex- 
tremely interesting, being, we believe, one of 
the latest representations of these buildings. 
The quantity of fragments scattered about, 
appears great, and amongst these are many 
capitals and other members of orders, of all 
which we should be glad to see cureful draw- 
ings. Architectural students would do well 
to acquire the delicacy of touch in pencilling, 
coupled with the pains-taken accuracy obser- 
vable in this view. The “ Design for a Testi- 
monial to the Memory of Shakespeare,” is a 
very unsuccessful attempt to adapt the cha- 
racter of the Queen’s crosses at Northampton, 
and elsewhere. The “‘New Church to he 
erected at Rossendale, Lancashire’ (1140), 
J. Clarke, is a Norman cross church, with 
apse, and low central tower. The view of 
Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Company’s 
bank in Lombard-street, designed by H. 
Baker (1142), is not a fortunate representation 
of the building, although the angle is really 
not very successful. The window interrupted 
by a door, might have been avoided. No. 1143 
is “A sketch for a church without aisles,” 
but with a prodigious transept. The spire 
and window dressings bave been treated 
with a lavish expenditure of gamboge. 
D. Wyatt exhibits a view of tbe arch of Titus 
at Rome (1150), interesting, as shewing its 
present state, and a drawing of a ceiling at 
Perugia (1262). In the union workhouse, 
Calne, Wilts, Mr. Allom seems not to have ex- 
erted his skill. The design is very ordinary 
Elizabethan. J. E. Nash has a “ Design for 
a gallery of painting and sculpture” (1161), 
which has some good features, but copies the 
bad arrangement of the National Gallery, inthe 
absence of steps to the portico. Lions’ heads 
on the corona, should have been omitted, “The 
design for a gateway” (1167) we really think 
was in the exhibition of last vear.—The in- 
terior view of the church at Bembridge, Isle 








| of Wight, T. Hellyer (1170), is plain early 


English, but in good taste; the roof has all 
the timbers framed as principals.—‘‘ The Tun- 
bridge Wells Station, lately erected from the 
designs of R. B. Gardener ” (1172) is in red 
brick and stone, of rather plain character, with 
an arcade between two projecting ends. W. H. 
Clayton exhibits a “ Design for an Institute of 
British Architects, as submitted to the Institute 
in competition for the royal medal ” (1173), a 
matter upon which we have already said 
sufficient. In this design there is a great want 
of unity, and some of the ornament is excessively 
disproportionate. S. Wood exhibits the ** Dub 
lin Terminus, Great Western and Southern 
Railway, now erecting ” (1176). The main 
building has a rusticated basement, a row of 
plain Corinthian columns, with broken enta- 
blatures above, supporting sedent figures, the 
whole surmounted by a low pediment. The 
wings have lofty turrets with cupolas. The 
** View of the new Institute about to be erected 
at Stoke Newington,” F. Cross (1)72), is an 





attempt in a style of architecture almost de- | 
funct. The building, of one story, has a low | 
hexastyle portico, the columns of which are | 
rather wide apart. —F. E.H. Fowler's “ Double | 


Villa at Clifton (1185) is perhaps picturesque, 
but is injured by the difference in the heights of 
some of the horizontal lines. ‘“* The National 
School, now building at Great Waltham,” 
by C. Dyer (1186), is a good Gothic de- 
sign, not greatly varying from many others. 


ter, and the drawing is worthy of examina- 
tion, as, if we recollect right, a station for 
viewing this end of the building is not easily 
accessible. ‘“ The Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege, Cirencester’ (1258) is a Gothic design, 
having a range of small gables along the roof, 
and a central tower. R.H. Essex, who seems 
to have drawn the Temple Church from every 
possible point of view, this year gives the round 
part in one of bis elaborate drawings (1263). E 
Barr illustrates St. Andrew's Church, Emerby, 
Lincolnshire, which he has “drawn from 
admeasurement,”’ restoring the fittings and 
decoration, in a sheet of neatly executed 
drawings (1271). ‘ Archbishop Parker's 
Grammar-schoo!,’’ Rochdale, by J. Clarke, is 
a brick and stone building in the Tudor style, 
with an open timber roof. In the “ church 
and mausoleum of the Metropolitan and 
Suburban Cemetery Society, Woodford 
branch,’ by J. H. Stevens, the Lombardic 
Romanesque style has been followed. The 
view of Canterbury Cathedral (i276) by F. 
Bedford, jun., may be examined by those who 
have not seen the effect of the building, since 
the addition of the perpendicular tower cor- 
responding with that on the other side—an 
addition involving the destruction of an old 
Norman tower, which has been severely com- 
mented upon. No. 1285 is a design by F. H. 


| Groves, for a church proposed to be groined 


H. Deusbury’s “Design for the Man- | 
chester Royal Lunatic Hospital” (1192), 
obtained the second premium. From the view, | 


we cannot discover any very great merit in the 
design, which may be called Elizabethan. The 


plan takes the (T form, and turrets rise mid- | 
way between the projections of the ends and | 
centre. No, 1198, 1s a design by E. Christian, | 
for the ** New offices of the Imperial Insurance | 
Company.” Judging from his other design | 
(1284), the plan seems to have presented some | 


difficulty, the ground being the corner ad- 
joining the Hall of Commerce, in Thread 
needle-street. The last-mentioned gained the 
second premium; it has, like the other, a 
circular corner: the rooms seem to be ar- 
rapged without much loss of space. J, Dwyer 
has produced a successful piece of interior de 

coration, in the design for the room at Staple 
ford Hall, Melton Mowbray (1199). This 
design stands next to the “ view of a library,” 


by L. W. Collman, already noticed, and both | 


display a very accurate knowledge of princi- | 


ples, although in result they are entirely dif- 
ferent. The “ Railway station and hotel, at 
Hull, now erecting’ —G. T. 
(1202), seems rather tame, considering the 


opportunity for something more effective. 


A | 
Andrews, | 


} 


Breaks in the front would require correspond- | 
| of the poet is atudied and commented upon, 


ing breaks in the roof, and the design would 
have been improved by preserving them, 

Che “submitted design’? (1204), is so much 
like two houses, that it would hardly have be- 


spoken the object of the ‘“ Kingsland Literary | 


and Scientific Institution.” “St. John’s | 


Catholic church, now erecting at Salford, | 


Manchester” (1212), has the name T. M. 
Baynes attached, but we have always under- 
stood it to be by Messrs. Weightman and 
Hadfield. It is a very large and elaborate 
building, in the decorated style, and has been 
frequently referred to in our pages. O. B. 
Carter has made a “ design for rebuilding the 
church of Holyrood, Southampton, preserving 
the present nave-arches, and restoring also 
the ancient ceiling and chancel-stalls.”” The 
drawings (1217 and 1218), shew that the ceil- 
ing is arched, coloured blue, and powder- 
ed with stars. The interesting church 
of St. Jacques at Antwerp, remarkable 
for its ceiling decorated in polychromy, is 
shown in an interior view (1229) by S. Read. 
W. F. Poulton shows his design for restoring 
St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading (1230). The 
roof having a tie-beam, and the queen-posts 
being of unusual length, the effect is rather 
singular: but we do not recollect whether it 
is in accordance with the original. A. Ash- 
pitel has a “design for a new Church, 
Battersea ” (1231). The style is the decorat- 
ed. The lucarne lights in the tower, appear 
rather too numerous and close. Brandeston 
Hall (1242), now in course of restoration by 
J. M. Clarke, is an interesting old building of 
red brick and stone. The “east view of St. 
Alban’s Abbey Church,” by J. Buckler (1246) 
shows the window—of rather unusual charac- 





over, “so as not to interfere with the uniformity 


of the design.’’ The design would be open to 
criticism, but constructively, some ingenuity 
is displayed. Christ Church, Bermondsey, 


now erecting from the design of W. B. 
Hays, is in the Romanesque style. 

Amongst the models, is one of the new Coal- 
Market, to be erected at the corner of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, in Lower Thames-street, by J.B. 
Bunning. There is also one, of alterations in 
progress at Somerleyton Hall, Suffolk, the seat 
of Mr. 8S. M. Peto; Mr. J. Thomas is the 
architect. ‘The building occupies three sides 
of a quadrangle of large area, and is Elizabe- 
than. ‘There is also a model of a font and 
cover, very rich in colour and gold, but that is 
all we think it necessary to say of it. The cover 
is copied from that at Canterbury, given in a 
former volume of Tar Buitper. 





4 NATIONAL MONUMENT TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 

A proposaL has been often made, of erect- 
ing a national monument to Shakespeare. A 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian has 
lately revived the idea, and enters into some 
explanation of what he contemplates. Without 
pledging ourselves to an opinion in favour of 
all the details, the proposal has so wide an in- 
terest, particularly at a time when every line 


that we deem it necessary to notice it.—It is 
recommended that a “ magnificent and spacious 
building’ should be erected, to be called the 
“Shakespeareian Temple,” to be ‘ open to the 
public without charge.” In the centre, on the 
ground-floor, the propose: would have “a 
splendid colossal statue” of the poet “ sur- 
rounded by the muses, and Fame crowning this 
great and good man.”’ The walls to be decorated 
in fresco, with designs taken from Shakespeare’s 
works ; and on the ceiling “ all the aerial beings 
(or the imaginative creations of his fancy) 
should be displayed.” The windows to have 
stained glass, and some of the most remarkable 
passages in his plays to be inscribed on marble 
slabs, round the walls. Niches and pedestals 
to be provided for statues, and busts of eminent 
actors and expounders of his works. A cir- 
eular building, perhaps surmounted by a dome, 
is suggested, and a large bronze statue of the 
great poet to be placed in some conspicuous 
position on the exterior. The building, when 
completed, to be handed over to the trusteeship 
of Government. It is rightly argued, that 
such a building, if erected, would be no mere 
place of amusement, but an important means 
of instruction, and a fitting index to the code 
of morals, which Shakespeare has laid before 
us, There can hardly be any project, for 
which a national subscription would be so 
readily undertaken, if properly put forth, and 
we think it should not be lost sight of. —The 
opportanity, on the eve of passing away, of 
making the house of Shakespeare at Strattord- 
on-Avon, national property, unless taken ad- 
vantage of, will afford a subject for deep re- 
gret through future years of Logland’s history. 
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SIZE OF APARTMENTS IN CLUB HOUSES. 








Tue following table was drawn up by Mr. Alexander, Architect, for his own guidance, 
and may be useful to some of our readers, now or hereafter, although it is not complete :— 





Reform 


Fish Larder—Ice 

Pastry ditto—Knives 

} Stores—-Lamps 

Scujlery 24 by 14 
Hardware Scullery 

Steward’s Dining-room 

Housekeeper’s Room 20 
Kitchen .. 28 28 
Servants’ Hall | 

Upper Servants’ Hall 

Stull Room 

Clerk’s Office 

Raw Meat 

Cieaning Room 

Cooks’ Koor 





Cold Meat 
+ Chima 
Butler 
Plate 2 ) 
Bath Rooms 
Linen 
Dis} ng ¢ 
W. ¢ 
ress i 
Lf 
Ditto in W i 
Coffee Roon 
Parliamentary Libra and Morning R ra) ou 
Audience Koom 
House Dining Room ad 
Second Coffee i m 
Entrance Hall 
Waiters’ Room 
Waiting Room ’ 
Secretary’s R u 
Clerk's Koom 
v P i 
i wing Room 
i iry ° 60 4 
Private Drawing K ) 
Committee too 
Keading Roc 
Card Koom j 
Card Accountant’s Bed Room 
Gr f Chambe Bed Ro 
Ww. ¢ 
Waiters’ Room 
5 king R H 2 
Bath Room 
Dressing Rooms 
Billiard Room 
I Pair ; 
g he 





seco! rea 
stairs 
Height 
Lenet 


FOREIG ARCHITECTURAL AND COl 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

if . / Ragfa lle When Mr. 
[ogres was director of the French Academy at 
Rome, he conceived the idea of having the 
above works copied, as another art-ornamentot 
the French metropolis. Government cheer- 
tully aceorded the necessary funds. Pari 
posses ed al M 
lon, had just finished the copy of the Last Jndg- 


’ 


ready ¢ pre ot the f, git, siga 
ment,—-and thus the Stax will complete the 
evele of copies of these incomparable fresco 
of the Vatican. Mr. Ingres, having been leit 
at liberty to choose the artist . selected two of 
his pu} ile, the brother Salse, who spent fis t 
years on this work, Persons who have seen 
the copies of the Stanzas bythe side of the ori- 
ginals, declare them fine, truthful, and cor 
acientious. The work and the artists are soon 
expected at Paris—-where the latter are engaged 
to execute, under Mr. I,’s direction, bis pictures 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

*“ Novel” Chronoloay. Dr. Fraas, a German 
savant, has just published an interesting work 
on the great changes which Greece and other 
old countries have undergone in the lapse of 
time. Dr. F. conjectures, from the combined 
testimony of authors like Homer, Hesiod, &c., 
and actnal observation and appearances, that 
civilization is much older than we were 
hitherto induced to believe, and assigns to the 
oldest monuments (temples) of Thebes the age 
Chevalier Bunsen will arrive, 
it seeme, at similar results in the forthcoming 
volumes of his work on Egypt 

National Recognition to Rauch, at Berlin.— 
The seventieth anniversary of that great 


of = 000 vears' 








| Oxford and 














a — ote 


those pure, sky-descended Madonnas or saints 
of the middle ages. Raffaelian models, itis true 
may not have been always perfect saints, 
although many of his Madonnas were gathered 
on the market-places of Rome, from the Cam. 
pagna di Roma; but surely they were not 
those dallying, thoughtless, fallen beings, past 
every recovery and redemption, like those who 
represent them. And thence, the crown of the 
present Louvre-exhibition is an “ Orgie !”’ 
The thing is awfully true, a pictare and mona- 
ment (Denk-mal) of the present time. The 
models Mr. C. found at every step, and it will 
once shew—if, pitiably to think, it should 
reach posterity, not what the Romans were in 
theiy downfal, but we in ours. To describe 
this picture minutely, would be to advertise it. 
Still, we may throw down a few sketches, to 
disgust our readers. To the left of the canvas 
its a well-formed youth, leaning his weary 
and giddy head on a column. He drowses, 
~—poetry has gone from him, and nought but 
exhaustionand nervous syncope have remained. 
One of the wretched votaries of habitual de- 
bauchery climbs up to a statue of Brutus, 
placed in the background, and offers him a 
cup of wine. There stand also (as in derision) 
the images of Cincinnatus, Coriolanus, and 
others—as if looking with scornful contempt 
on the naked degeneracy of their progeny 
Wellthey may! Géethe is right, saying,— 


‘ Die Zeiten sind schlechter als wir denken.’’* 


Burial-grounds alread. Florence. — The 
exampleot Pére La Chaise has been a pregnant 
one--and soon every city of Europe will have 
a similar establishment, as most of them, long 


ago, established exvtra-mural interment. The 
| plans for an ornamental cemetery at Florence 


have been made by Mr. Matas, and the mode! 
also of a very artful construction, made at 
the expense of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, is 


| now completed. he locality chosen is an 


inclosure of the Font St. Miniato, built by 
Michel Angiolo, quite close tothe town. Thus 
the ¢ ampo Santo of Florence will vie with 
those of Naples and Bologna. It will be emi- 
nently a monumental cemetery—the same for 
modern times as Sta. Croce has been in the 
middle ages. The great mass of the people 


| have been, all along, buried in a cemetery 
| three miles out of town, and by this new ar 
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eculptor has been celebrated, this time, ina 
I 
way deserving especial notice. On the eve of 


the festivity a torch-proce sion and serenade 
{ Fackelzug) were offered to the artist, directed 
by Messrs, Kiss and Wolf, prof. R,A.; after 
this followed the bands of the life-guards and 
dragoons 
laterland. UH.M. the Kine conferred on Mr. 

t. the second class of the order of R E., and, | 
to add to his family comforts, transferred his 
»-in-law from Halle to the University of | 





Berlin. On the forenoon of the festival day, a ; 
depntation of artists presented their worthy 





master with a silver (gold-galvanized ) laurel 
crown The dinner was served in Milent’s 


saioon, at which, hesides everal eabinet 
ministers, the Earl of Westmoreland, Count 
Pourtalis, &e., assisted The most extra 
ordinary, however, on that occasion was, that 
Mr. Rauch, on celebrating his seventieth anni- 
versary, found, at his side, his very master, the 
Nestor of set ptors, old sterling Gottfried 
Ny hadow, who replied to the toast brought out 
in his honour, in a very feeling, yet hamorous 
and lively way. 

The Late Louvre Erhitat judged by 
German Critics.— There is a picture in thi 
art-show which, conjointly with Coutare’s 
“ Orgie,” stamps French art very low. It is 
called, “ Un Conseil d’Ami.” It represents the 
atelier of an artist, painting a biblical subject. 
The model for one of the angels stands near 
him, a female with white garment and loose 
hair—smoking a cigar. rraly, exclaims the 
hetter portion of the German pre: “this is 
not art, this is the pathology, the disease, the | 
idiocy of art. 
(present!) artists cannot produce apy more | 


rangement, the great and wealthy will cease 


| to have their dead deposited in the corridors 


of churches and monasteries, as has been done 
hitherto, 

A * Germai ( eye -— Weextract from the 
programme of the University of Tubingen 
Wurtemberg), the following branches relat 
ing to our departments, as taught in the 
summer course of 1847. There are six facu)- 
ties at Tubingen, of which the last is called 


that of Staatswirthschaft (states’ economy) 


Here we find a professor of the “ general doc 


| trine of engines and construction of engines ;”’ 


amongst the airs intonated Arndt’s | 


—‘‘especial technology with experiments and 
excursions ;""—another professor teaches “ the 
doctrine of forges, smelting, and salt manu 
facture, and railways ;-—“ eyclopedia of agro 
nomy with experiments.” Under the head 


i of Awnst und Leile subungen exercises in art 


and gymnastics), we find a teacher of the 
‘* history of the different styles of architectare., 
demonstrated by drawings and models,” ‘‘ exer- 
cises in drawing and painting ’’ in an especial 
institution (Zeichnupgs Institute ). Of gym- 
nastics, fencing, dancing, equitation, and athle- 


| ties (7Z'urnen) are taught; and, not to men- 
| tion English language and literature, all the 


ancient and modern languages, Arabic, San 
scrit, Persian, French, Italian, &c. &c., are 
taught. Of other establishments, we find 
the public library, anatomical museum, the old 
and new chemical laboratory, cabinet of an- 
tiques and medals, laboratory for technic and 
agronomic chemistry, museum of technoio- 
gical models, philological institution, a manége, 
fencing and athletic establishment. ('!) 
Schiller’s House at Weimar.—It is situate 
on the Esplanade, a place planted with trees, 
and was purchased by the poet from an English 
gentleman in | #02, as Schiller liked the aspect, 
where he could enjoy the morning and noon’s 
sup. Hence, his corpse was also carried out 
in the night of the llth of May, 1306. Being 
again to be disposed of, our German contem- 
peraries fix the attention of governments and 


Thence it comes, that French | others thereon. 





* The times are worse than we even thing. 
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THE HEALTH BILL. 
LORD Mort ETH has been led to eurtai! his 
Health Bill very considerably for the present 
session. His 


lordship proposes now,- To 
confine the positive application of the Bill to 
the country corporate towns in England and 
Wales, to those towns which are the subject | 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, and have 
already the regularly constituted bodies to 
which these new powers and functions can be 
applied. ‘To allow other towns in the coun- 
try to-apply for the use of the same powers on 
a petition to the Privy Council from a ma 


jority of the rated inhabitants. To dispense 
in such cases with the provision that the | 
id nominate one-third of the com- 
To have a separate Bill for the 
With respect to gas works, to 


( rown sire 
missioners, 
metropolis. 
give the councils or commissioners power to 
econstruet them in places where no gas compa 
nies already exist, and to contract with com- 
panies where they do exist. To enable the 
councils or commissioners to construct water- 


works where 1 water companies exist; to 


contract with them where they do; and fu 
ther, if they shall be so advised and autho 
rized t a vovernment insp tor, to purecha { 


the in come ulsOrily ; the val 





the property 


purchased to be estimated in the same manner 
j 
‘ 





is U the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 
} } » } mroke . ‘ © su 1 
put enabling the purchasers to pay a fall divi- 
dend n the 


, 
> estimated to the proprie- 


tors. Lord Morpeth said, when he gave no- 


tice of this change, that in a futur session 
the uid be more ith the } 
; of? f ¢] nd with ¢ 
rem ning portion oj tie Wilh @ 
, ‘ 
better hance of succt hope l 














“on time nce Myr architect, 
idressed a letter to Lord Morpeth on this 
ibject, urging that tl yntain 
clauses to the following 
Enfore ng strict cleanliness in the streets, 
the diurnal removal of all decomposing 
nimaland vegetable matters 
Preventing shopkee pers sweeping the 
st and refuse of their shops into the streets. 
}. Prohibiting all privies, and compelling 
the provision of water-closets instead. In the 
re no excuse can be made for such 
abominations, they pre vail to a greater extent 
perhaps, than in any other district. 
est | pressing lay-stalls, and all plas es of 
t] 1, within a cireuit of three miles from 
1e eathedral church of St. Paul. 
Removing noxious trades from the me 
tr particularly the inereasing nuisance 
} } 
( r VEDS. 
6. Prol I market and the 
. H { \ 1 tore Fi t of 
. 8 | 
] P ! t I of hith of a \ 
i tl river y hether aS 
I i ym hit | ov, This w 
p! ed I tem] 
Hens Vil 
” y t j i das i rece | 
t ‘ ect i nd on a We 
fo } | | crea I pa es \y ] 
I ly tl y 
5 \ Vv take par ‘ ere 
P ner sé \ the ast ex 
I ping U ( i ling 
r ra y f° I 
We 
Proh 0 } ni i mie 
} at 0 Y p! per nd Coaoy 
f u of cory with de 
‘ munity, or splendou 
Prohibiting tl farther r ehment of 
] s on all open 3] within t metro 
] 
Py vi iy that ait grayey Tt Kept 
pen spaces In perpetuity, and erecting a 
g ross or some suitable monument therein, 
nseription, shewing that the dust of 
tt ried dead from a.p. 1620 (or whatever 
graveyard was formed) to a.p. 185 
. , 
» Providing for the gradual destruction of 
s andalleys, and in lien thereof, building 
fire-p: houses five or six stories high, as 
dy ngs for the poor. Such houses to have 
opel paces around then . plant d with trees 





1} e shewn, by publicly exhibited plans, that 


a rger population may be healthfully located 


on a given space than is now lodged in the 


health-destroving tenements. 


pt sent 


14. The perfect and entire separation of | 


large parishes into smaller ones, so as to secure 
the effectual elassification and supervision of 
the inhabitants by the parochial authorities. 

15. And then, in accordance with that beau- 
tiful arrangement of nature, by which the re- 
jeeted parts of animal life become the food of 
plants, and the excretions of plants necessary 
for the healthy condition of man, | would 
plant out every extinct graveyard and open 
space as thickly as possible with trees and 
shrubs, and minor plants, so as to provide the 
lungs of those unfortunates who are compe! led 
to breathe the contaminated air of London year 


which the alarming increase of bronchitis s« 


painful y demonstrates. 

Encouragement should also be given to plans 
for the 
that a luxuriant growth of plants in pots and 
I have over and over 


again shewn the necessity for these things, be- 


boxe 8 may he obtained. 


cause In consequence of the great spread of 
buildings around London, the supply of pure 


iif IS Vearly lessen¢ d. y oupng life can scares Ih 





€ su] ported, and the mortality of infants has 
increased to 80 per cent. How beautiful were 
: ¢ 


the cities of old! supe rb liage and flowers 
vere waving on every s de. Jonah went into 
Nineveh, a day’s journey. Imperial Rome 
never contained much more than a million of 
yt wi 4 7 


‘, yet its sanitary precautions were such as 


we cannot hope to realize for many genera- 


16. Encouraging plans for the prevention 


; + 

ol smoke; for the better ventilation aud warn 

: } } 4 Ls . ly 
ing of dwelling-houses; for making dwelling- 

houses fire-proof, and compelling the fire 
roofing of inns, hotels, and all houses of 


| 

public entertainment. 
17. The removal of the mud-banks which 
now disfigure the sides of the river, and from 
whence the most noxious exhalations are con- 


t 


Stantiy arising. 

The machinery and means by which the 
Be aii j } 

foregoing ovjects may be aceon plished are,— 

'he appointment of a sanitary office or board 


with proper officers attached. 


rhe profits on cemeteries, until the expenses 
of forming such places are defrayed. 
The rent of manure-tanks. 
A rate ofa penny or two-pence in the pound 
on all rateable property in the metropolis. 


NOXIOUS GASES FROM SEWERS. 


Mr. Enpiror, he plan of ur corre 





i 
, ‘“ > 1 
pondent ( B., for rendering innoxious 
“the pi gas which is generated by 
: : 
seware-t is we vorthy of consider 
' But ity 1 whether “a solu 
f } 3 } } 
10n of eniorine, aione, eC capabdie of Gecom- 
p ing ui the P isant @manations trom 
ewers; a V ther » fe emissories as the 
fe 0 netions of our streets now afford, 
te ¥ ‘ + 1 
“ ve micient ventilation in the main 
S as to permit inspectors and work m< n 





to enter and work inthem when they may be 


re re 8 Lo 
' , , ' : 
I beg to ask also in what kind of vessel does 
‘ ( es nde ropose ' t be 
| } } e to 
, ) 
t i] ch rir na vy what me f s it 
' ' eis 
to bec! is i Hail Nav ecome tnert 
And mor , | 
i { yw it wouia ensure the 
passag thi eh tie ¢ orine of ti wool 
’ , 
em illo Tt sews for should mu Mh pass o 


unpurified, it would be very annoying to the 


inhabitants near the ornamental lamp posts, 


wi 1 If 18 proposed the emissories might 
] y . » » a 

also serve for, and I fear that lamps would not 
hy »with hrilliar P at 

Mirn Wild riltancy, in sueh an atmosphere as 
heea lamy: . } we } : % } 
these lamp-posts would probably be surrounded 


1 
i 


I shall be sorry, h mwever, if the above obser- 


vations repress any attempt at removing the 


. , ; } } _e } - 
nuisance In question, or a due consideration of 


i 

the suggestions of your ingenious correspon- 
dent “C. B, I an “ir, &C, 

May 10th. W. Bromer. 

We may re, too, for our own part, 
ca he att n of our correspot dent, “* C 
B.,” to the fact, that chlorine will not deprive 
sulphuretted hydrogen of ts sulphur, leaving 
the hydrogen to escape, but will, on the con- 


trary, deprive it of us hydrogen, leaving the 
sulphur to fall or precipitate. Chlorine has 


been often used for the neutralization of the 


noxious smell and poisonous properties of | 


with the sulphur instead of the hydrogen of 


| this noxious gas, the consequence would have 


been the prodaction of the highly volatile, 


| irritating, and noxious, chloride of sulphur ; a 


after year with a little oxygen, the want of | 


erection of houses with flat roots, so 


substance only second to sulphuretted hydrogen 
itself perhaps,—in abominable odour at least, if 
not too in noxious properties. The general merit 
of our correspondent’s idea, however, ts not 
vitally, or even materially, affected by this re- 
sult; only, means should be provided for the 
neutralization of the muriatic acid, or chloride 
of hydrogen, formed in the decomposition of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen by means of chlo- 
rine; indeed, even though chloride of sulphur 
were formed instead, so active and noxious an 
agent would have still required neutralization, 
being in fact a sort of acid itself, like sulphuric 
acid, only with chlorine instead of oxygen as 
its acidifying agent. It must have been kept 
in view, in that event, however, that were the 








| chlorine in solution, the water of solution 


i 
i 


; 


would have at once decomposed the chloride 
of sulphur, its hydrogen passing to the chlo- 
rine, and its oxygen to the sulphur, so that 
with the use of such a solution, the result 


13 } } . a ] 
would have still contained muriatic acid. 


Sin,—Permit me to suggest to your cor- 
ré spondents, who are proposing various plans 
for neutralizing the poisonous gases which are 
evolved from the soil in drains, that they sad 
better consider the means of prevention than 
those of cure. If we had a constant strong 
stream of water through every street drai: 
we should not be troubled with poisonous 
gases. Water-works, a mile above Maiden- 
head Bridge, might, by means of pipes earried 
along the side of the Great Western Railway 
to Kensal Green, and thence across the North 
Western Railway to Highgate, supply a reser 
voir on the high ground above London with 
water ¢ nough to flood all London. 

I am, Sir, M&C., N. R. 
», May 10, 1847. 





With reference to Abate’s registered tray 
for the gullies of sewers, noticed in a recent 
number of our journal, a correspondent sug- 
gests, that the atmospheric pressure upon the 
surface of the water, as well as on the sphere, 
would tend to fix the sphere so firmly on the 
outlet, that it would be raised with difficulty 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Tut Ka WAY 


Department expenses In tl 


present session are estimated at 11,J06/.5 out 
of which the three commissioners enjoy saia 
. : . 
—the firs Mr. Strutt, of 2 al 


er two, Mr. Rvan and M }O! Brandreth 
| 





’ 
4, each: the secretary, Mr. Bruce, ¢« 
¥.: the head of the st tistical and 

pograpt a rt nt. ¢ ) no Harr s, oF 

of 3004+ and e two Inspectors tl go 

nee! department, + apt ns Cx. tor ; i 

Simm 3 8 iries of 10 , 4 ee 

has been dex ded in the C urt of Exchequer, 


an 78 Midland (rzreut Western irish Ra 4 





. Gordon, that an allottee is lable to pay th 
ealls or shares which he has sold in tl eve 
of the purchaser of the shares eplect net 
register. But, remarked bya res t 
of th ‘ f t J the « j t . W 
consid tha hils the ttee 16 t t 
pav,——the purchaser, notwithstan his lache 


is still the owner, and they according!|y refuse 
to hand over the serip to the allottee, whose 
name they have place d on their re vister, It 
a question of some interest, therefore, whether 
there be any decision which limits or defin 
the rights of the purchaser of scrip, who tl 


throwshis liabilities on theshoulders of another, 





in whose shoes he at the same time, to all profit 
intents and | urposes, nevertheless stand 
j HeeXiraor nary diserepan esar d aevia 
tions In statement and counter statement, re- 
specting the tf the atmospheric 
system, which have hitherto | rplexed the 
impartial chronicler of events, appear at length 
to have reached their terminus, so far, at 
least, as regards the 


Croyden atmospheric, 
ema ; } " 

which the directors of the London, Brightor . 

and South Coast line, are now reported to have 


‘definitively abandoned.’ “ A portion of the 


atmospheric pipes at the Croydon end of the 
line,” says a contemporary, “ have alread, 
been taken up, and the work of destruction 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but if it had united is rapidly going on.” 


The decision is said to 
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a 


“ and unexpe ia 
; of greement s i ke ( ] ne 
nv 3 I b refusing ft sanction 
xt « t ith atmospheri system on the 
ne, are said to have brought about 
nfortunate result. The pipes and pistons 
Epsom line, have been pulled up over 
The latter ne was to be 

I av iast, Its chief feature is 

fsome thirty bridges of various | 
i eost has been about 2000002, 


‘ 
‘inflated aceounts ’ 
o the metropolitan press as to the 


fa tunnel at S muthampton have heen 


‘ted. <A large body of workmen have | 
raged during the past week in repair- | 
unage. It is proj osed to open this 
eater ne on the 2Ist instant,——Mr. 
Scott, of London, bas taken a con- 
I Ballingham and Fawley tunnels, 
toss and Hereford,—on the Mon 
1 Hereford Railway, under Mr. 
el, Iteomprises 1,900 yards of tunnelling 


ihe works on the Lynn 


, ne, between Narborough and 

e | t ne with gre at rapidity, | 
we is DV day: great part 
permanent way 1s jad. Lhe station 
vaflham has been commence 1. ] he 
ks were retarded during winter.—— 
ecial train, consisting of five carriages, on 


don and North-Western line, ran from 

to Birmingham on Wednesday week, 
tunce of 112 miles, in two hours and 
nutes, or, as the time of actual travel- 
exceed two hours, at the rate of 

¢ an hour. The latter portion of the 


: , ; es 
e was accomplished atthe rate of amilie 
I 


ite. Lhe engines were Mr. Stephenson’s 
ones Lord Geor re Bentinek and other 
men were in the train on their way to 
hester races.——A Birkenhead eorre- 
dent of the Li ‘erpool Mail e m plains that | 
Dridg constructed by the railway com- 
n some the most public thoroughfares 


h a state from want of 


tat 


town are in 8 


» 
fencing, that there is imminent risk of 


xa of lives until “seme protection be 
’ ‘ 

ded » the publie who Bave tO pass over 

able erections.” —— At New 

and and (rwrit sby, active preparations have 


f late in progress for the construction of 
lock or tidal-basio, to the extent of 34 


: ._s : : 
ind a new pler, intended for the use of 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lineolnshire | 


} 
iway. 1 powWertlul plie-Crivibg-engine was 


er from Grimsby, where it had 





u at the dock now making at the 
iy terminns of the above rail Vay, which 
xpect to be *the targwest in EKnglap i, em 
oy upy ds of thirty-eight aeres. The 
tor for both these undertakings is Mr. 
i preparations, says the 
i 7, are now makibg for com- 
t nstruction of the ‘ stupendous’ 
r the J ePo, Yh » piling machines | 
' é if them, with a hammer of 
S n y seventy ws It 
i \ y a piie 15 feet long 
ur nutes. A steam 
i \ be a wC., al tise n 
t f t stion-stone of 
ec tf arc 
be 
fv ¢€ nr ¢ 
} | 
J ia 
he i 
ny ? r yrapned ra 
vs Du / ( i 
~ pos ou pass In a 
‘ t ine esult, im eacn 
rein s you are then 
r;, the posts being arranged 
9 1 i y t arrag 
4 on the , y bis 
of Egypt i erson, 
f i Hudox t ot very 
iia at Silver Hammer fora 


exaggerated | 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES, 


a 


that the only bathing and washing establish- 
ments actually at work in London are those 
in Glasshouse-yard, near the London: Docks, 
which have been open since May, 1845, for 
the gratuitous use of the very poor; and those 
in George-street, Euston-square, which have 
been open since the beginning of August, 
1846, 

The model establishment in Goulston-square, 
Whitechapel, is to be opened shortly.* The 
parishes of St. Martin in-the-fields, Maryle- 
bone, and St. James, Piceadilly, are taking the 
necessary steps to erect suitable buildings. 
The Act has been adopted also by the parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster; 
and as soon as the necessary extension of the 
provisions of the Act of last session has been 
made, the Holborn Union and other Metro- 
politan districts are expected to follow. 


MACHINERY FOR PUBLIC WASHHOUSES. 


Ata washing establishment opened in Brad- 
ford by Mr. Mitchell, the operation is effected 
in the following manner: —~ The articles 
having been first numbered and sorted, are 
soaked for a few hours in water impregnated 
with alkali. They are then placed in deep 


tubs filled with soap and water,—the smaller } . y 
a oe ? | there is not one now in blast. At Coalbrook 


articles being in nets. 

A slow rotatory motion is communicated to 
this tub by means of a small wheel acting on 
teeth placed around its circumference, and at 
the same time three pieces of wood (termed 
‘jumpers ’) are successively raised and let fall 
on the articles in the tub by a revolving shaft 


| carrying wipers. The ends of these pieees of 


wood are inclosed in flannel bags, so that while 
the operation of washing is effectually per- 
formed, it is also accomplished withoat injury 
to the clothes. A few minutes suffice for the 
operation. The water used for the purpose, 
by the aid of steam, which is conveyed into the 
tubs by means of pipes, can be heated to the 
boiling point in a very short time. 

To deprive the articles of the superfluous 
water they contain, ti ey are put into a vessel 
of zinc, In shape and size somewhat resembling 


| a small furnace, the sides of which are com- 


posed of wires longitudinally arranged, so that 
asmall space is left between each. This is 
contrived so as to turn round with very little 
friction. ‘The wet articles are put iste this 
vessel, which is then made to revolve with 
great rapidity; the centrifugal force thereby 
generated causes the particles of water te fly 
off through the interstices of the wires, and in 
a few minutes the contents of the vessel be- 
come almost dry. The drying is effected in a 
room in which the air is heated to a high 
temperature by boilers beneath the floor. The 
mangles im the laundry are moved by steam 
power, a3 also are the rollers, one of iron and 


and other heavy goods are made to pass. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue Chinese system of boring at the South- 


ampton artezian well is after all to be resumed, 
minus the * meproved Br tish rope,’ we pre- 
ne, Il} f ti gyreoiovical pro 
i 
( tne exister of ar A0UDG and 
y ta \ el the green 
sand str ' ' e st oked for 
\ ger i 3 ! é aken to ere 
: iy (jet “y fi t Ver I I [« € 
f VW put i s CC nected w 1 the 
sewerage of the town, which have been inter- 
rupted by the encounter of two or three large 


streams of water, are now neariy compicted to 


the already manifest advantsege and comfort 


arising from 80 necessary an linprovement, | 


——A committee has been appointed at New- 
port to employ a surveyor and examine into 


] homas’s church and the probab e expense, 

‘ By the introduction of gas into Cowes,’ 
savs the Hampshire Independent, * added to 
the water company now established, and a pro- 
posed system of drainage and sewerage by the 
commission rs, Lord Morpeth’s Bili wilt not 
be much needed here.” The tarning in the 


Bath road towards the Parade is about to be 
¥ 3 - 4 — a arrange 
nents, and sha seth to * former e bef 


widened by the commissioners. 
| tract for the erection of the new barracks 
I~ reply to some inquirers we may state, | 





ee 





-The con- 


at Portsea, capable of accommodating 1,000 


| men, has been taken by Mr. Thomas Burton, 


builder, of London. The time allowed for 
the completion of the building is one year and 


| nine months. Mr. Burton's previous contract 


for building the officers’ quarters progresses 
fast toward completion. It has been computed 
that the barracks about to be erected will con- 
sume upwards of 5,000,000 bricks, —_—T he 
Hampshire Independent publishes a quasi- 
advertisement addressed to schoolmasters, 
butehers, and others, intimating that Win- 
chester cathedral yard will in future be 
appropriated as a play-ground, sheep-walk, 
&e., and that at the same time that part of 
the cathedral yard called ‘Paradise,’ which 
has hitherto been lost to visitors, toge- 
ther with that part of the cathedral ‘ east- 
ward,’ including the most beaatifal portion of 
its exterior, which ‘Paradise’ with ite high 
wall completely shats op, will be henceforth 
made accessible by the opening of @ ‘ hole in 
the wall’ for behoof of the poor owner of 
‘ Paradise,’ as well as of those visitors whose 


| glimpses of this Eden have hitherto been so 





few and far between. The Abergavenny iron 
districts have been for some time in a ‘ fearful 
state.” At all the works one or more farnaces 
have been blown oat, while at one or two 


Vale, and Cwm Celyn, nearly all the men 
are standing out, and at Ebbw Vale the col- 
liers have struck, and @ furnace has been 
blown out.—— The Birmingham jail and cor- 
porate buildings committee report to the 
council that the works at the jail are proceed- 
ing to the architeet’s satisfaction, and that as 
much progress has been made with the cor- 
porate buildings and the pablie baths as possi- 
ble. The Lunatie Asylum Committee also 
report their proceeding to obtain tenders for 
erecting the building.— A subscription has been 
entered into at West Bromwich for the com- 
pletion of Christ Chureb, by the insertion of 
a stained east window, from a design by Messrs. 
Chance and Co., and by the ereetion a peal of 
bells, The new raee-course at Browghton 
Meadows, Manchester, approaches nearly 
to its completion in time for the Whitsua- 
tide festivities, in preparation for which 
the whole works are said to be as busy 
as a bee-hive. When completed, it will 
rank, if the boast of the local press be 
not beyond the mark, as ‘the very first race 
coarse in Britain.” The site is a perfectly 
level tract of low ground, measuring nearly 
sixty acres, with a rising ground on the east 
ead north, forming an eligible amphitheatre, 
eapable of accommodating half the population 
of Manchester in itself. The course is oval in 
form, bounded partly by the river amd partly 
by railings. There are to be three stands, 





| substantially built, the grand stand in the 


| - 
Ra 0 fee ail 
the other of hard wood, through which earpets | centre being 20 feet long by 50 feet broad, 


with two stories of brick, two and a half thick, 
and a third of timber, with slate roof. The 
designs of the three stands were by Messrs. 
Starkey and Caffley, architeets, Cross-street, 
and the grand stand bas been erected by Mr. 
William Trees, builder, Cheetham bill. The 
police have a lock-up in the basement. The 
second class stand, though net so lofty, is 


onger than the grand one, being 198 feet in 


- - 


ith by 33 in breadth. The small stand is 





er 
UY feet ior y by the same width. E xe iusive of 


the inclosnre, 4 @ terreeed prece of ground con- 


nected with the grand stand, and capable of 
accommodating 10 te SOU perse ns. lhe stands 
are estimated to enable J,i0U persons to view 


the races. ‘lhere ure three genera approaches, 


and a race-telegraph, stables, &c., alse in pre- 
paration. The toli bar at the eutrance ts ex- 
pected it«el! to realize 15004 to 2 000), 
fhe Shetheid bricklayers turned out on Mon 
day week for ap advanee of wages. One-half, 
however, have since gone in at the raised rate. 


the repairs necessary for the restoration of St. | ———| be restoration of the chareh of St. Mary, 


Bottesford, has been contracted for by Messrs. 
Broadbent and Hawley, of Liecester. The 
restoration is to be a thorough one both in the 
masonry and the reseating in oak.—The ac- 
counts for the restoration of St. George's 


| church, Leieester, bave been examined and 


passed by Mr. Parsons, the architect, and 
amount to 1,450/. odds.—— Sowerby chureb, 
says the Chelmsford Journal, though erected 
30 years ago, was not consecrated till jast 
week, owing to some dispute as to the title to 
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the ground. An extension of the plans foi 
the Hall Borough Lunatic Asylum has been 
determined on, s0 as to accommodate 7‘) in 
stead of 50 lunatics, and the competing archi 
tects have been ordered to alter their designs 
accordingly. ——- We understand that the 
Yorkshire Architectural Society have made 
the offer of 40/. towards erecting a handsome 
stained-ciass window at the east end of St. 
Paul’s Church, Hull, on condition that another 
40/. is raised for the same purpose by the in- 
habitants of Hall and its vicinitv.-——-The 
opening of the Hartlepool west Barbour and 
docks, an important event for the port, is to 
take place on Ist June; and a total freedom 
from dues is to be enjoved by all vessels that 
clear out in the first twelve days of the month. 
The first vessel that entered the docks at Bir- 
kenhead—the Oregon, as already noticed—is 
to be clear of dues at these docks ‘ for life,’ 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE THRONE 

We have aiready described in general terms 
the magnificent carved throne set up in the 
House of Lords, and the chairs of state for the 
Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, andthe Prince 
Albert.* We now lav before our readers an 
engraved representation of these, premising 
that, notwithstanding its excellence and accu- 
racy, it conveys but a feeble idea of their elabo- 
rate character and heauty. As we havealready 
said, we should have been better pleased with 
rather less gilding about the throne: never- 
theless, it is the finest thing of the sort in 
Europe, and cannot be too highly praised 

We also give an enlarged representation of 
one of the two brass candelabra at the throne- 
end of the house, the position of which is 
shewn in our general view of the interior.t It 








Pp. 153 and p. 178 ante + See p. 183, arte 


1 he i ns on Sat lays 
obtained at the Lord Chamberiain’s office 


is about 15 feet high, and, like the gates, is the 
work of Mr. Hardman. 

The distinguishing feature of ail the metal- 
works here is, that they are on the old princi- 
ple, being in a great number of pieces, and the 
whole built together so as to get plenty of 
undercutting, which produces a lightness not 
ordinarily seen in modern metal-work. The 
whole of the surfaces, also, are most carefull, 
worked over, and brought as much as _ possi- 
ble to a polish, by which the light is reflected 
in every direction. {n most modern work, on 
the contrary, theusual endeavour has been tocast 
the work in as large pieces as practicable, and 
to have the pattern prepared so that as little 
work as possible would be required to it after- 
wards,* 
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BLILDIN EAR DANGEROUS 
VIANUFACTORIES 
DE > Be i LF 

Tut following version of this ca hast G 

me Ae ee 
forwarded by Mr. Sugden 

“In the year 1543 the street in question, 
called Alice-street, was laid out by the free- 
holder, and opened as a thoroughfare, and was 
what is technically called a shoot ; thus the 


ground became considerably raised. In 1844 
part of the ground was let; upon W hich the 
person taking the same built four houses, which 
were entirely finished and occupied the same 
year; also previous tothe operation of the new 
Buildings Act three other houses were built at 
he other corners of the street, and the founda- 
tons of five other houses laid in the interme- 

ate space; this was done by the freeholder 

sider the direction of his surveyor in 1845 

4d the beginning of i246. Four other houses 

‘re built and finished in the intermediate 
ore. Thus six different builders had erected 
€ten houses in the same street before 1 took 
@ >t of the ground or laid a brick onit. Be- 
twh Jane and September last I erected four 


hots, also in the intermediate space. Before | 





THE BUILDER. 


CANDELABRUM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


commencement, | gave the district surveyor 
the necessary notice, and also inquired of him 
if there would be any question about the width 
of the street ; and the district surveyor told me 
that there would be no question, as it was an 
already formed street, Between the end of the 
four houses which I erected and the one built 
at the other corner of the street, there then re- 
mained ground sufficient to hold twelve houses 
more. Some friends of mine desired to take 
the whole of the remaining ground, and build 
the twelve houses through the funds of a 
bnilding scciety; they applied to me for ad- 
yice and assistance, and I recommended that, 
as these houses would come within ten or 
eleven feet of Mr. Boulanger’s premises, that 
the whole matter had better be laid before the 
district-survey or. Consequently, it was arranged 
that I should give notice to the district-sur- 
vevor that the twelve houses were about to be 
erected, and alsp toask him to come down and 
see the situation, and explain the matter to 
him, that there might be no misunderstanding 
or question hereafter. The district-surveyor 
came down to see the foundations, which were 
just being laid, and then, in the presence of a 
respectable witness appointed for the occasion, 














I put the following questions: Is there any 
thing in the new Buildings Act that will pre- 
vent the erection of these houses so near to 
Mr. Boulanger’s premises, as he bas got an 
agreement for fourteen years, and his house 
cannot be pulled down till he leaves it? The 
district-surveyor said, “‘ as you have got room 
fora scavenger’s cart, the provisions of the 
Act will not be infringed; you are perfectly 
right under this authority.” The houses were 
erected, thinking, of course, that all was right; 
but to my great surprise on Monday, the 12th 
inst., | received three summonses to appear at 
the Southwark Police-court to answer the 
complaint of Mr. Boulanger, on Thursday, the 
15th inst., when be endeavoured to prove that 
he carries on a dangerous business within the 
meaning of the Act, and that [ had become 
liable for a penalty not exceeding 50/. a day 
for every day that each of those houses remains 
so near to such dangerous business. 

The case was referred to the quarter 
| sessions to be tried by a jury. Allow me to 
| state, that I have no referenceto Mr. Boulanger 
himself, for I have always found him open and 
candid, and especiaJly when he told me in the 
presence of a gentleman, that he had had 400/. 
offered him in cash, and an indemnification 
from all costs, by certain parties, if he would 
allow them to bring an action in his name 
against myself and all parties concerned. Y our 
insertion of the above in your journal for 
Saturday next will oblige, Sir, yours very re- 
spectfully, Joun Suecpen. 

Bermondsey New-road, April 28, 1847. 








PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 

Tue following is a list of the principal 
works of art selected by the prizehoiders up 
to the time of our going to press :—“‘ The Vale 
of Clwyd,” by J. W. Allen, 3002; “ The In- 
vention of the Stocking Loom, by A. Elmore, 
A.R.A., 2102; “The Deserters Home,” by 
R, Redgrave, A.R.A., 168/.; “ Harvest Home 
in the Good Old Times,” by H. M. Anthony, 
150/.; “ Peter Denying Christ,” by J. H. 
Wheelwright, 1°0/.; “ View from a Deserted 
Rock Quarry,” by J. Tennant, 100/.; “ Re- 
freshing the Weary,” by R. Hannah, 2002 ; 
“Clearing Fallen Timber in the Wood of 
Buckhurst,” by H. Jutsum, 702. ; ** Scenery of 
the Wye,” by J. Tennant, 120/.; “ A Sum 
mer’s Evening in North Wales,” by H. J 
Boddington, 105/,; “ A Welsh Mill,” by H. 
J, Boddington, 24/.; “ A Scene in the Dolwy- 
dellan Valley,” by E. Hassell, 732. 10s.; “On 
the Gulf of Spezzia,” by G. E. Hering, 70/. ; 
‘The Wayside—Evening,” by W. Shayer, 
1051; ‘ Vired Travellers,’ by W. Shayer, 
63/. 5s.; “ Toilet Musings, by S. A. Hart, 
R.A., 70l.; “The Necker, Heidelberg,” 
by T. M. Richardson, jun., 73/7 10s.; 
‘Salmon Trap, North Wales,” by J. Wilson, 
607.; “ Hop picking,” by H. Stewart, 604. ; 
“an English Pastoral,” by J. Wilson, jun., 
60/.; “ Distant View of Purfleet,” by J. 
Tennant, 63/.; “ The Slave Dealer,” by A. 





Cooper, R.A. 52/. 103.; ‘* Scene and effect 
from memory,” by J. Tennant, 527. 10s.; 
* Beavles,”” by C. Josi, 502; “ Coast of Cala- 
bria from Salerno,” by E. W. Cooke, 632. ; 
“A Pastoral,” by A. J. Woolmer, 47/. 5s. ; 
On the margin of fair Zurich’s waters,” by 
J. B. Pyne, 50/.; “ Prosperity,” by O 

Oakley, 471. 5s.; “ View from Strong Cross, 
new Forest,” by W. Strayer, 50/.; “ The Mill 
ford,” by A. Montague, 42/.; “On the Cad, 
Bichleigh Vale, Devonshire,” by W. Williams, 
50/.; * Goatfell Glen, Rossie, Isle of Arran,” 
by T. M. Richardson, jun., 637. 5s. 





AMENDMENT OF THE BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

Lorp Morpetn has brought in a Bill for 
further amending the Act for regulating the 
construction and use of buildings in the metro 
polis. His lordship said, on moving for leave 
to do so, that it had been intended to intro- 
duce a comprehensive measure of amendment, 
bat the period of the session was too far ad 
vanced for such a course, and the present 
Bill, therefore, had been framed with a view 
to the remedy of the most striking grievances 
complained of. The bill is now before as, and 
will have our immediate attention. It contains 
twenty-eight clauses and two schedules. 
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the ground. An extension of the pians io 
the Hull Borough Lunatie Asylum has been 
determined on, so as to accommodate 7i) in 
stead of 50 lunatics, and the competing archi- 
tects have been ordered to alter their designs 
accordingly. ———- We understand that the 
Yorkshire Architectural Society have made 
the offer of 40. towards erecting a handsome 
stained-glass window at the east end of St 
Paul’s Church, Hall, on condition that another 
40/. is raised for the same purpose by the in- 
bebitants of Holl and its vicinitv.-——The 
opening of the Hartlepool west harbour and 
docks, an important event for the port, is to 
take place on ist June; and a total freedom 
from dues 13 to he enjoved hy all vessels that 
clear out in the first twelve days of the month. 
The first vessel that entered the docks at Bir- 
kenhead—the Oregon, as already noticed—is 
to be clear of dues at these docks ‘for life,’ 








THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS 
THE THRONE 

We have already described in general terms 
the magnificent carved throne set up in the 
House of Lords, and the chairs of state for the 
Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and the Prince 
Albert.* We now lay before our readers an 
engraved representation of these, premising 
that, notwithstanding its excellence and accu- 
racy, it conveys but a feeble idea of their elabo- 
rate character and beauty. As we havealready 
said, we should have been better pleased with 
rather less gilding about the throne: never- 
theless, it is the finest thing of the sort in 
Europe, and cannot be too highly praised 

We also give an enlarged representation of 
one of the two brass candelabra at the throne- 
end of the house, the position of which is 
shewn in our general view of the interior.t It 








* See p. 153 and p. 178 ante + See p. 183, ante. 








work of Mr. Hardman. 

The distinguishing feature of all the metal- 
works here is, that they are on the old princi- 
ple, being in a great number of pieces, and the 
whole built together so as to pet plenty of 
undercutting, which produces a lightness not 
ordinarily seen in modern metal-work. The 
whole of the surfaces, also, are most carefully 
worked over, and brought as much as possi- 
ble to a polish, by which the light is reflected 
In every direction. {n most modern work, on 
the contrary, theusual endeavour has been tocast 
the work in as large pieces as practicable, and 
to have the pattern prepared so that as little 
work as possible would be required to it after- 
wards,* 
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what is technically called a shoot; thus the | 
ground became considerably raised, In [844 ! 
part of the ground was let; upon which the 
person taking the same built four houses, which 
were entirely finished and occupied the same 
year; also previous tothe operation of the new 
Buildings Act three other houses were built at 
he other « orners of the street, and the founda- 
fons of five other houses laid in the interme- 
ute space; this was done by the freeholder 
»der the direction of his survevor in 1845 
id the beginning of 1846. Four other houses 
wwe built and finished in the intermediate 
See. Thus six different builders had erected 
elen houses in the same street before I took 
& >t of the ground or laid a brick onit. Be- 
tWh Jane and September last I erected four 
hots, also in the intermediate space, Before 
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the whole of the remaining ground, and build 
the twelve houses through the funds of a 
building scciety ; they applied to me for ad- 
yice and assistance, and I recommended that, 
as these houses would come within ten or 
eleven feet of Mr. Boulanger’s premises, that 
the whole matter had better be Jaid before the 
district-surveyor. Consequently, it was arranged 
that I should give notice to the district-sur- 
vevor that the twelve houses were about to be 
erected, and also to ask him to come down and 
see the situation, and explain the matter to 
him, that there might be no misunderstanding 
or question hereafter. The district-surveyor 
came down to see the foundations, which were 
jast being laid, and then, in the presence of a 
respectable witness appointed for the occasion, 





I put the followin questions : Is there any 
thing in the new Buildings Act that will pre- 
vent the erection of these houses so near to 
Mr. Boulanger’s premises, as he has got an 
agreement for fourteen years, and his house 
cannot be pulled down till he leaves it? The 
district-surveyor said, “3s you have got room 
for a scavenger’s cart, the provisions of the 
Act will not be infringed; you are perfectly 
right under this authority.’ The houses were 
erected, thinking, of course, that all was right; 
but to my great surprise on Monday, the 12th 
inst., I received three summonses to appear at 
the Southwark Police-court to answer the 
complaint of Mr. Boulanger, on Thorsday, the 
15th inst., when be endeavoured to prove that 
he carries on a dangerous business within the 
meaning of the Act, and that [ had become 
liable for a penalty not exceeding 50/. a day 
for every day that each of those houses remains 
so near to such dangerous business. 

The case was referred to the quarter 
sessions to be tried by a jury. Allow me to 
state, that I have no referenceto Mr. Boulanger 
himself, for I bave always found him open and 
candid, and especially when he told me in the 
presence of a gentleman, that he had had 400/. 
offered him in cash, and an indemnification 
from all costs, by certain parties, if he would 

llow them to bring an action in his name 
‘ainst myself and all parties concerned. Y our 
sertion of the above in your journal for 
iturday next will oblige, Sir, yours very re- 
ectfally, Joun Sucpen. 

Bermondsey New-road, April 28, 1847. 








PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 
Tar following is a list of the principal 
orks of art selected by the prizehoiders up 
: the time of our going to press :—* The Vale 
P Clwyd,” by J. W. Allen, 3002; “ The In- 
»mtion of the Stocking Loom, by A. Elmore, 
.R.A., 210/.; “The Deserters Home,” by 
. Redgrave, A.R.A., 168/.; “ Harvest Home 
} the Good Old Times,” by H. M. Anthony, 
50/.; ‘Peter Denying Christ,” by J. H. 
Vheelwright, 150/.; “ View from a Deserted 
lock Quarry,” by J. Tennant, 100/.; “ Re- 
eshing the Weary,’ by R. Hannah, 2002 ; 
Clearing Fallen Timber in the Wood of 
uckharst,” by H. Jutsum, 7/.; “ Scenery of 
ve Wye,” by J. Tennant, 120/.; “ A Som 
ver’s Evening in North Wales,’”’ by H. J 
toddington, 105/.; “ A Welsh Mill,” by H. 
« Beddington, 24/.; “ A Scene in the Dolwy- 
ellan Valley,” by E. Hassell, 732. 10s.; “On 
he Gulf of Spezzia,” by G. E. Hering, 70/. ; 
The Wayside—Evening,” by W. Shayer, 
05%.; “Tired Travellers,” by W. Shayer, 
Sf 5s.; “ Toilet Musings, by S. A. Hart, 
t.A., 70/.; “The Necker, Heidelberg,” 
iy T. M. Richardson, jun., 734 10s.; 
‘Salmon Trap, North Wales,” by J. Wilson, 
OL; “ Hop picking,” by H. Stewart, 602. ; 
fan English Pastoral,’ by J. Wilson, jun., 
iO; “ Distant View of Purfleet,” by J 
Tennant, 63/.; “ The Slave Dealer,” by A. 
Jooper, R.A. 52/. 10s.; ‘* Scene and effect 
rom memory,” by J. Tennant, 527. 10s. ; 
Beagles,” by C. Josi, 502.; “ Coast of Cala 
ria from Salerno,” by E. W. Cooke, 631. ; 
A Pastoral,” by A. J. Woolmer, 471. 5s. ; 
On the margin of fair Zurich’s waters,” by 
» B. Pyne, 50/.; “ Prosperity,” by O 
Jakley, 47/. 5s.; “ View from Strong Cross, 
ew Porest.” by W. Strayer, 50/.; * The Mill 
ord,” by A. Montague, 42/.; “On the Cad, 
sichleigh Vale, Devonshire,” by W. Williams, 
01; “ Goatfell Glen, Rossie, Isle of Arran,” 


py T. M. Richardson, jun., 632. 5s. 





AMENDMENT OF THE BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

Lorp Morpeth has brought in a Bill for 
farther amending the Act for regulating the 
construction and use of buildings in the metro- 
polis. Huis lordship said, on moving for leave 
todo so, that it had been intended to intro- 
duce a comprehensive measure of amendment, 
but the period of the session was too far ad 
vanced for such a course, and the present 
Bill, therefore, had been framed with a view 
to the remedy of the most striking grievances 
complained of. The bill is now before os, and 
will have our immediate attention. It contains 
twenty-eight clauses and two schedules. 
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the ground. An extension of the pians iol 
the Hull Borough Lunatie Asyiam has been 
determined on, so as to accommodate 7i) in 
stead of 50 lunatics, and the competing archi 
tects have been ordered to alter their design: 
accordingly. —— We understand that the 
Yorkshire Architectural Society have made 
the offer of 40]. towards erecting a handsome 
stained-giass window at the east end of St. 
Paul's Church, Hull, on condition that another 
40/. is raised for the same purpose by the in- 
habitants of Hall and its vicinity.-—~The 
opening of the Hartlepool west harbour and 
docks, an important event for the port, is to 
take place on Ist June; and a total freedom 
from dues is to he enjoyed by all vessels that 
clear out in the first twelve days of the month. 
The first vessel that entered the docks at Bir- 
kenhead—the Oregon, as already noticed—is 
to be clear of dues at these docks ‘ for life,’ 





THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS 
THE THRONE 

We have already described in general terms 
the magnificent carved throne set up in the 
House of Lords, and the chairs of state for the 
Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and the Prince 
Albert.* We now lay before our readers an 
engraved representation of these, premising 
that, notwithstanding its excellence and accu- 
racy, it conveys but a feeble idea of their elabo- 
rate character and beauty. As we havealready 
said, we should have been better pleased with 
rather less gilding about the throne: never- 
theless, it is the finest thing of the sort in 
Europe, and cannot be too highly praised 

We also give an enlarged representation of 
one of the two brass candelabra at the throne- 
end of the house, the position of which is 
shewn in our general view of the interior.¢ It 
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is about 15 feet high, and, like the gates, is the 
work of Mr. Hardman. 

The distinguishing feature of all the metal- 
works here is, that thev are onthe old princi 
ple, being in a great number of pieces, and the 
whole built together so as to get plenty of 
undercutting, which produces a lightness not 
ordinarily seen in modern metal-work. The 
whole of the surfaces, also, are most carefully 
worked over, and brought as much as possi- 
ble to a polish, by which the light is reflected 
In every direction. {n most modern work, on 
the contrary, theusual endeavour has been tocast 





the work in as large pieces as practicable, and 
to have the pattern prepared so that as little 
work as possible would be required to it after- 
wards,* 


the public were admitted t w the Hous 
Kett.and Will mtinue to be admitted on appeni 

ndays. Tuesdays, and Thursdars, from eleven t& 
d * S OF "$s will still be bry tickets, to be 
ined at the Lord Chamberiain’s office on Wednesdays only, 


? 
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BUILDING NEAR DANGEROUS 
MANUFACTORIES., 
UGDE? LNbD BOUT iGER 

iué following version of this case has been 
forwarded by Mr. Sueder 

“In the year 1843 the street in question, 


called Alice-street, was laid out bv the free- 
holder, and opened as a thoro iwhfare, and was 
what is technically called a shoot; thus the 
ground became considerably raised, In 1844 
part of the ground was let; upon which the 
person taking the same built four houses, which 
were entirely finished and occupied the same 
year; also previous tothe operation of the new 
Buildings Act three other houses were built at 
he other corners of the street, and the founda- 
ions of five other houses laid in the interme- 
jate space; this was done by the freeholder 
der the direction of his surveyor in 1845 
id the beginning of 1246. Four other houses 
wre built and finished in the intermediate 
Spe. Thus six different builders had erected 
elen houses in the same street before I took 
@ bt of the ground or laid a brick onit. Be- 
th Jone and September last I erected four 
hots, also in the intermediate space. Before 








CANDELABRUM IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


commencement, | gave the district surveyor 
the necessary notice, and also inquired of him 
if there would be any question about the width 
of the street ; and the district surveyor told me 
that there would be no question, as it was ao 
already formed street. Between the end of the 
four houses which I erected and the one built 
at the other corner of the street, there then re- 
mained ground sufficient to hold twelve houses 
more. Some friends of mine desired to take 
the whole of the remaining ground, and build 
the twelve houses through the funds of a 
building society; they applied to me for ad- 
yice and assistance, and I recommended that, 
as these houses would come within ten or 
eleven feet of Mr. Boulanger’s premises, that 
the whole matter had better be laid before the 
district-surveyor. Consequently, it was arranged 
that I should give notice to the district-sur- 
vevor that the twelve houses were about to be 
erected, and also toask him to come down and 
see the situation, and explain the matter to 
him, that there might be no misunderstanding 
or question hereafter. The district-surveyor 
came down to see the foundations, which were 
just being laid, and then, in the presence of a 


| respectable witness appointed for the occasion, 








I put the following questions: Is there any 
thing in the new Buildings Act that will pre- 
vent the erection of these houses so near to 
Mr. Boulanger’s premises, as he has got an 
agreement for fourteen years, and his house 
cannot be pulled down till he leaves it? The 
district-surveyor said, “as you have got room 
for a secavenger’s cart, the provisions of the 
Act will not be infringed; you are perfectly 
right under this authority.” The houses were 
erected, thinking, of course, that all was right; 
but to my great surprise on Monday, the 12th 
inst., | received three summonses to appear at 
the Southwark Police-court to answer the 
complaint of Mr. Boulanger, on Thursday, the 
15th inst., when be endeavoured to prove that 
he carries on a dangerous business within the 
meaning of the Act, and that [ had become 
liable for a penalty not exceeding 50/. a day 
for every day that each of those houses remains 
so near to such dangerous business. 

The case was referred to the quarter 
sessions to be tried by a jury. Allow me to 
} state, that I have no referenceto Mr. Boulanger 
| himself, for I bave always found him open and 
| candid, and especially when he told me in the 
| presence of a gentleman, that he had had 400/. 
offered him in cash, and an indemnification 
from all costs, by certain parties, if he would 
allow them to bring an action in his name 
| against myself and all parties concerned. Y our 
| insertion of the above in your journal for 
Saturday next will oblige, Sir, yours very re- 
spectfully, Joun Sucpen. 

Bermondsey New-road, April 28, 1847. 








PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 

Tue following is a list of the principal 
works of art selected by the prizehoiders up 
to the time of our going to press :—* The Vale 
of Clwyd,” by J. W. Allen, 3002; “ The In- 
vention of the Stocking Loom, by A. Elmore, 
A.R.A., 210/.; “The Deserters Home,” by 
R. Redgrave, A.R.A., 168/.; “ Harvest Home 
in the Good Old Times,” by H. M. Anthony, 
150/.; ‘ Peter Denying Christ,” by J. H. 
Wheelwright, 150/.; “ View from a Deserted 
Rock Quarry,” by J. Tennant, 100/.; “ Re- 
freshing the Weary,” by R. Hannah, 2002; 
* Clearing Fallen Timber in the Wood of 
Buckhurst,” by H. Jutsum, 79. ; “ Scenery of 
the Wye,” by J. Tennant, 120/.; “ A Som 
{mers Evening in North Wales,” by H. J 
| Boddington, 105/,; “A Welsh Mill,” by H. 
| J. Boddington, 24/.; “ A Scene in the Dolwy- 
dellan Valley,” by E. Hassell, 737. 10s.; “On 
the Gulf of. Spezzia,” by G. E. Hering, 70/. ; 
“ The Wayside—Evening,” by W. Shayer, 
1051; “Tired Travellers,’ by W. Shayer, 
68/, 5s.; “ Toilet Musings, by S. A. Hart, 
R.A., 70d; “The Necker, Heidelberg,’ 
by T. M. Richardson, jun., 73/7 10s.; 
‘Salmon Trap, North Wales,” by J. Wilson, 
601.; “ Hop picking,” by H. Stewart, 602. ; 
‘an English Pastoral,’ by J. Wilson, jun., 
60.; “ Distant View of Purfleet,” by J 
Tennant, 63/7; “ The Slave Dealer,” by A 
Cooper, R.A. 52/, 103.; ‘* Scene and effect 














from memory,” by J. Tennant, 527. 10s. ; 
“ Beagles,” by C. Josi, 50.; “ Coast of Cala- 
bria from Salerno,” by E. W. Cooke, 631. ; 
“ A Pastoral,” by A. J. Woolmer, 471. 5s. ; 
‘On the margin of fair Zurich’s waters,” by 
J. B. Pyne, 50/.; “ Prosperity,” by O 
Oakley, 47/. 5s.; “ View from Strong Cross, 
new Forest,” by W. Strayer, 50/.; “ The Mill 
ford,” by A. Montague, 42/.; “On the Cad, 
Bichleigh Vale, Devonshire,” by W. Williams, 
501; “ Goatfell Glen, Rossie, Isle of Arran,” 
by I’. M. Richardson, jun., 682. 5s. 





AMENDMENT OF THE BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

Lorp Morpeth has brought in a Bill for 
further amending the Act for regulating the 
construction and use of buildings in the metro- 
polis. Huis lordship said, on moving for leave 
to do so, that it had been intended to intro- 
duce a comprehensive measure of amendment, 
but the period of the session was too far ad 
vanced for such a course, and the present 
Bill, therefore, had been framed with a view 
to the remedy of the most striking grievances 
complained of. The bill is now before us, and 
will have our immediate attention. It contains 
twenty-eight clauses and two schedules. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
At a meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion (late the Association of Architectural 
Draughtsmen), on the evening of the Sth 
instant, a paper was read by Mr. J, K. Colling, 
upon Design in Architecture. The writer said 


that the author of the “ Newleafe Discourses,” | 


in condemning the extent to which copyism 
and adherence to precedent were carried in 
the present day, had flown to the opposite 
extreme in denouncing copying altogether. 
He (the reader) considered architecture to 
depend much upon copying—and that the art 
was guided by rules and precedents—that the 
true aim of the art was to take advantage of 
all which had been already invented in pro- 
ducing new and more perfect combinations — 
new effects, and further improvements. He 
stated that architecture consisted of art and 
science,—the art being that of producing the 
beautiful in buildings,—the science that part 
which treats of the various modes of construc- 
tion, strength, and capacities of different ma- 
terials—suitable arrangement and fitness of 
purpose in buildings. Without studying the 
science an architect could not be considered 
competent to earry into execution his own 
designs. He ought, therefore, to be particu- 
larly cautious how he adopted the opinion 
that the seience was merely building, and 
therefore not necessary to be studied. 


He proceeded to say that the art of the | 


beautiful was lamentably neglected by the ar- 
chitect of the present day,- —that any thing 
that was ancient was considered by some per- 
fection, and they were satisfied to copy it 
literally to the hundredth part of an inch 


he most 


copying faults as well as beauties int 
persevering manner imaginable, 
should not introduce any feature into a design 
which had only antiquity to recommend it. It 
should pass under a strict investigation of 
their own judgments, as to its claims towards 
the beautiful and fitness of purpose. They 
should not, however, alter merely for the sake 


Architects 


of doing something different—something novel. 
If a feature could not be @ prove d, it should 
be used without alteration, or not used at all,— 
that it was far better to stand still than go 
back. If they could not improve their materials 
they had better use them as they were. In 
pursuing the study of design, “the mind 
should,” in the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“be enriched by an assemblage of al! the 
treasures of ancient and modern art,’’ for, 
*‘ there could be no doubt that he who has the 
most materials, has the greatest means of in- 
vention, and if he has not the power of using 
them, it must proceed from a feebleness of 
intellect, or from the confused manner in 
which those collections have been laid up in 
the mind.” 

One thing be considered should not for a 
moment be lost aight of, especial \ by those 
who were commencing the study of design, 
and that was, that facility and powel of draw- 
ing were absolutely necessary, and were the 
; ‘A confidence in 
the mechanical part, the art of drawing 


first things to be acquired. 


beautiful forms with ease, gave freedom in the 
art of design. 

He concluded by observing that the art did 
rot depend upon anv heaven-born inspiration, 


that it was only the result of incessant study 


and practice, and that all who desired to 
possess the power, provided they had the 
courage to pursue the path with sufficient per- 
severance, might depend upon arriving ult 


mately at success. 
The election of officers for the ensuing vear 
will take place on the 19th inst. 





ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE FrRE& 
Exuisrrion oF Mopean Ant.—T he’private 
view of the first exhibition of this association 
took place at the Egyptian Hail, Piccadilly, 
on Thursday last, too late for us to do more 
than allude to it. It consists of 208 works, 
amongst which are specimens by J. Z. Bell, 
Biard, Fraser, Miss Joy, Lauder, Charles 
Lucy, Mclan, P. Park, Donald, Robins, R. 
Rothwell, Cornelius Varley, W agstaff, &c.,— 
some of them exceedi ly good. Mixed up 
with these, however, are others of very indit- 





ferent character, which greatly mar the ex- 
hibition as a whole. The attempt is a good 
one, and deserves success, but the pian will 
require modification. 





THE LAND WE LIVE IN 





Tus is the title of a new literary serial, 


gst the 





which offers peculiar attractions amon 
swarm of periodicals, daily, weekly, and 
monthly, issuing from the ever-teeming press. 
It is conducted and written by the enterprising 
and talented Charles Knight, who has a ready 
produced a complete revolution in literature ; 
and promises to be a worthy successor and com- 
panion to his valuable and interesting volumes 
on * London,” and ** Old England.” 

In gratitude to Mr. Knight, we direct the 
attention of our readers to “ The Land We 
Live In,’ the more especially, too, as it will 


necessarily contain many historical, architec- 
tural, and engineering essays, which cannot 
fail to interest a wide circle of readers and 
thinkers. The first number of this work, now 
before us, is entitled, “ The Road and the 
Railway.” 


of public roadways from their first scientific 


It embraces areview of the origin 


formation by the conquering Romans, to the 
new and extraordinary era of the iron road. 
Many curious and amusing instances of the 
dangers and difficulties of travelling in Eug- 
land before turnpike-roads were generally 


l, are here recorded; and the narrow 


formes 
views of those who in all ages have opposed 
every useful improvement as a dar vyerous it- 
novation are ¢ xposed. 

Ff bygone days, the Scote hman, the Welsh- 
man. the Cornishman, the Yorkshireman, even 
the Norfolkman, seldom visited the metropo- 


j 


lis. Lhe 





conveyances were carriers, waggons, 
and post-horses ; and when at last the mail- 
+h was introduced, it was regarded as the 
ve plus ultra of expedition, as well as of 


equipment. But now the 


ihe stvie and 
all-conquering railway has come upon our age 


and country as a miraculous phenomenon, re- 

volutionizing the whole system of transit from 

place to place, and rapidly superseding every 

other mode of locomotion, both for man, beast, 

and merchandize. We must not omit to state, 
nt number is illustrated by 
1 


-engravings by Jackson, Dal- 


that the prese 
four nice wood 
ziel, Branston, and T. Williams, from de signs 
by Harvey, and Creswick; shewing “ The 
Pack-horse train” passing over a mountain 
dehie inthe i;th century, an equestrian group 
at “ The Turnpike,” 1663; “ Phe Machine,” 
with six 

attached for 
passengers behind; and lastly, “ The Road- 


' : ‘ ‘me 
a jumbering stage-coach of 1,090, 


} 


horses, and literally a 


y 
‘eh | 79 
pasketl 


waggon’”’ of the 18th century » Specimens of 
which are still occasionally met with. Wean- 
ticipate for the work a decided success. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


y ENERAL court of Commissioners of 
Sewers for the city and liberty of Westminster 
as held on Friday last at the sewers court. 
Greek-street, Soho-square ; Capt. Bague in the 


tion appo nted to 


r ™ r* ° 

wait on Lord Morpeth respecting the Healt! 
of Towns Bill was received, which stated, that 
the deputation had been courteously received ; 
and that after hearing arguments, his lor iship 
8a} l he would rive them conside ration, and 
transmit bis answer tothe commissioners. 

Relative to the mitract for a new sewer 





In the Fulham-road, it was stated that Mr. 


Hobbs, to whom the contract was given, bad 


made no attempt to commence the work, and 
} " 1 : 

it was beileved that he had no intention of 

doing the work required, 


brought before 





juestion having been 
the court, it was thought by some that the next 
lowest contractor should be se} d, or the 
contractor forced to proceed ; but ultimately 
it was arranged, that Mr. Hobbs should receive 


notice to proceed, and in de fauit, the question 
to be brought before the next court. 

The sanitary Conditiai of he Instrict “of 
All Souls, Marylebone.—The subject of the 
improvement of the 
Marylebone came again before the court this 





sanitary conuition of 


day, when a long discussion ensued on the 
report of the surveyor presented at the last 
court, when certain works were ordered in 
pursuance of the suggestions therein contained. 
Phe total cost of the whole will be upwards 
of 20,0002. but these at present ordered would 
only amount to a fifth of that sum. It was 


thought by some hon. commissioners, that they 
ought to pause till they saw the result of Lord 





It was eventually resolved 
jority, that the order for the 
be confirmed, viz. :—2,499 feet 











Morpeth’s Bill, while others were of opinion 
they should pursue the course of improvement 
irrespective of such considerations, and espe- 
cially as they had reason to believe that Lord 
Morpeth’s Bill would not be passed in the 
It was also intimated that 





present session. 
rreat difficulties would arise in making 4 rate, 
if one division of their jurisdiction was to con 
tinue to drain into another 





along Berwick-street, St. Jame 
street, and Great Tite hfield-street, St. Maryle 
bone ; S11) teet of No. 2 Sewer, along Foley 

lace and Edward-street, St. Marylebone 
1,660 feet of No. 2 Sewer, along Little Castle- 
street, Oxford Market, Great Castle-street, 
John-street, and Margaret-street, 5t. Mary 
bone. 

It was arrat 
should be that 
ordered that 


he first-named w 


1 
eu 


ta 
t 
i) 


st proceeded with, an 
rst | 
, 





ertisements De inserted in 











papers, for tenders for the performance 
same. 

A rate was made on the Ranelagh district or 
houses at 3d., and land at Id. in tt 
and on the Counters Creek District on | 
at 6d., and on land at 2d. in the poun 1. Lh. 
stracts of the same wiii be found below 

RANI H STRICT 
I Ke ai I 

St. John, Hampstead.. £ 19,787 €212 i 
Willesden ‘ 6.040 j 
St. Luke, Chelsea.... 139,985 .. 1,7 
St. George, Hanover. 

square . . 141,146 .. 1,764 6 


St. Margaret, Westmin- 
MOP tiie seas , . 24: 560 <+ 30 


st Mary Abbott, Ken- 





sington. . cketaras 65,726 .. 814 6 
St. Mary, Paddington. . 268,715 000 
St. Marylebon ae Fe eet 
Totals .... £779,073 £9,624 15 1 


COUNTERS CREEK DISTRICT, 


rotal Rental. Tota 
Wi esaqen .... £ Bate a 
Hammersmith........ 3,879 .. 95 0 10 
St. Mary, Paddington... 1.358 .. 107 1 
St. Margaret, Westmin- 
AEA ee 1,797 . 4 is 

St. Mary Abbott, Ken- 

Chelse 18,947 i59 11 

Fulha 16.397 . 9  ¢ 











Tot is fi da , ‘ V a? 
The decree having been signed f 
above, the Court was adjourned.* 
Furtuer Noveitries 18 Grass. — Sit 
Robert Peel's i ms of the exter j 
of glass ap; to be on the way towar 





complete fulfilment. Only the other 


proposal was made in Tue Buitper, to add 





anew glory to that elegant expositor 
feminine graces and sentiments, the piar 
forte, by covering the key notes with a tast 
iridescence of \ iricoloured lass * n ner 
projects, such as the conduction of f 

gas through pipes of glass, with ground | 
closely. fitted jointings, have been s orure 
through th lt how appeal 
howe ’ K-pans (1 ‘4 
hy hy crop yb CTE { 
Said) a rs, af fhower-] 
ties, grape-giasses, an t various other 
cultural and floricultural ufensiis are already 
made of glass, but even also such unlikely im- 
plements as rolling-pins, and a heterogenes 
list of other manufactures hithert usta 
wrought in wood, or clay, or metal. Bee 
giasses, too, and propagating olasses, seed pro 


tectors, &c., are now made of this useful an 
e'egant, as well as cheap material, whi 
scarcely requires the establishment of any thit 
like truth in a re ‘ent re port of the discovervt 
a mode of rendering it malleable, in order 
constitute It a most formidable antagonist +d 
substitute for all kinds of manufacture, of 


only in metal and wood and clay, but in ae! 


materials, including even silk and worste— 
for we may add, what may not be knov to 


some of our readers, that beautiful fabricsven 










ii @ late mamber journal, that } tender was 7fCCepted 
because the soale of prices of next competitor was some lower 


than his 





ee 
Rees 


stipe 
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GOTHIC GROINS 

Sin,—As vou frequently take occasion to 
ay Derore your numerous r lers such theo 
ries and useful rules as tend to the advance- 
ment of branches of the bu ny art I venture 
to send ve a te T irks on tl econatr tion 
of the ing ribs of a Gothie groin, with a 
pract method of forming them from a given 
racius of a circie tor one rih sccon anied 
by th ‘ firures . 





Such whose yer ri! - yr at equa 
d stunces from entre t cirele « the 
cap Of a pillar or eo bel, and each rib havir y 
the same transverse sect Nn. ar d all rising to 
the same height, but have their spans of un- 
equal length, and generally of a rect ingular 
form upon the plan. This latter form, iow 


ever, may sometimes be otherwise. 

If ti is descripti mefa rroin be clearly com- 
prehended, it will readily appear that in such 
a construction as the above, where several ribs 
spring from a portion of the circumference of 
a circle, and each rib has the same transverse 
section, that it would require a portion of 
the whole of the several ribs to be of the 
same curvature at their springing, in every 
such like case, whatever the given curve may 


be. In the present instance, this portion 
} 


GOTHIC GROINS. 


R ‘tq oO 


remarks. The quantum of this length in 


| all cases will depend greatly on the dif 


ference betwixt the span of the given rib 
and that of the one required ; but this will be 
more clearly understood hy the explanations 
which accompany the several figures. It must 
be understood that the whole of the several 
ribs are to stand perpendicular over their plan. 
Then let the re tangie ADIL, fie. i, re present 
of such a groin, which 





one qu arter of the 
; i 


has been already noticed in the foregoing 


brief remarks, or St} et! ny iess th in one 


juarter to allow for rizontal ribs. Let the 

e AM, fig. |, | vive idius of a eirele, 
nd the are AB a portion of the circle, which 
\ represent a side rw I i the < 
ta AD Ss spa Let distance AE be 
the span of the rib marked B on the plan, and 


let the distance DB or EF be the rise or height 
of the ribs. Draw AF, and bisect it perpendi- 


cularly in G, with the line HK; then AF will 





7 , 
he a doub e ordinate to an ellipse, and the line 
HK, will represent a portion of the transverse 
axis, whose length will be equal to the riven 
diameter of the circle. At a small distance 


from the springing line in the are AB, take 


ithe point O, and from O draw the radiating 


line OM; also from O draw OP, perpendicular 
to OM, meeting HK, prolonged to P, in P, 
then the line OP will be a tangent to the are 
AB; also from O draw ON perpendicular to 
HK. Let D=the given diameter of the 
circle, or transverse axis of the ellipse, and 
a=NP, and y=NK, the abscissa required. 
Then by the property of the ellipsis, we have, 


would require to be of equal radii: were it | 


otherwise, the ribs would not intersect truly ; 
but it must be observed here, that the inter- 
sections of the several ribs will necessarily be 
limited in their length, that is, if the ribs 
be formed on the principle shewn in the 
method which is given with these short 


yx} (Deiat s/ D® + a*), 


This theorem may be performed by con- 
| struction in a very simple manner. Thus, if 
| a right-angled triangle, BAC, be constructed 
| as is shewn in fig. 3, with its base, AO, equal 





in length to the given radius of the circle, or 
the semi-axis major of the ellipse, which is the 
same, and its perpendicular, BA, equal to half 
the distance, NP, fig. 1. Then let AC =a, 
AB =e, and let the hypothenuse BC =d; 
by Euclid, book 1, proposition 47, n? +r! 2 
conse qué ntly, the length, BC, of the hypothe- 
nuse of the triangle, BAC, is equal to the root 
required. Then prolong the base, AC, of the 





triangle, to O, and make the distance, AO, 
equal to half the distance NP, fig. | ; and from 
the point ©, with the distance CO, describe 
an arc, meeting the hypothenuse, BC, pro 
longed to I; in I, then, the distance, BI, will 
be the abscissa required. 

On the plane BCEH, fig. 
with the given radius, and make its height 
equal to the distance BI, fig. 3, added to the 
distance NG, fig. 1, 
plane DAFH, as shewn in the figure, whose 
length is equal to the double ordinate, AF, fig. 
1: then the elliptic arc, HIF, will be the form 
of the rib required, From F, with the distance 
AE, fig. 1, deseribe an are ; from H, with the 
distance EF, fig. 1, describe another are, in- 
tersecting the former at I; draw the lines, 
HI and FI. For any other varying rib pro- 
ceed in the same manner. 

In the above instance, it will be found that 
a portion of the are, HIF, equal to one-third 
of its whole length from either extremity, will 
be of the same eurvature as that of the given 
circle, and, consequently, when the whole of 
the ribs are formed, as shewn above, and placed 
in their relative positions, this portion will be 
of equal radiias required. In constructing the 
working drawings for such a structure as the 
above, the several ribs would be more readily 
formed by using the trammel. 

It will ne doubt be observed, that the method 


.. } 
2, deserve an are 


and project it on another 


| of drawing a tangent, as shewn in the figure, 
| is true in the case of a circle, but not so in that 
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SS sn ne cn ——— SSS - 
of an ellipse. I am aware of that, but it will Correspondence. entered into the minds of the builders of the 
be found sufficiently near for any thing in paesl present day. If the ceilings or floors are of 


practice. 

The point in the arc from whence the tan- 
gent is drawn, may be taken at | foot 6 inches 
or 2 feet from the springing lire, in full size 
drawings, observing to make the length of 
radius employed a little guide. 

Stroud M. Wricat, Mason. 





LIST OF RECENT FRENCH WORKS OF 
ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
Minaud, inspector of bridges and roads, Construc- 

tion.—Courses of Construction. Paris. 4to, plates, 

containing hydraulic maritime works, 25s. 

Galitzine, E., princess, Force.—-The Analysis of 
Force. Paris. 8vo. 

Duvivier, General, Inscriptions. — Inscriptions, 
Pheenician, Punic, Namidic, &c., explained by an in- 
contestable method. Paris. 8vo. 

Breton Dechamp, Description. — Description of 
Curves of different Centres, after the method of 
Perron, with Numeric Tables, &c. 4to. 4s. 

Dumas.— Miche! Angelo and Raffaelie. Paris. 2 
vols. 8vo. 15s 

Boileau et Bellot, Evaluation.—Complete Treatise 
on the Valuation of Carpentry. Paris. 8vo. each 
part, 3s. 

Henry des Vosges, Coure.—Complete course of 
Linear Drawing, Surveying, and Architecture. Paris. 
4ta. plates, Part I. contains masonry and marbelage. 

Begin Emile.—Metz since the last Eighteen Cen- 


turies—its Streets, Monuments, Xc. Paris. 3 vols. 
8vo. plates. 
Trinon, Traite.—Elementary Treatise on Topo- 


graphy and the laying down of Plans. Paris. Ato. 
coloured plates, 8s. 

Bataille et Jullien, Machines.—On the Steam- 
engine, in two large Sections, their Coastruction, Xc. 
Paris. 4to. plates, 2 vols. gr. in 8vo. each part 2s. 

Zinardini et Delecluze.— Italy, Artistic and Literary. 
Portraits of Painters, Architects, Sculptors. Paris. 
8vo. plates. 

Montfalcon et Poliniére, Drs., Salubrite.—Treatise 
on the Salubrity of great Cities. Parie. 8vo. 

Boitard.—The Art of Composing and Decorating 
Gardens. Paris. 8vo. obl. atlas, 15s. 

Caulier, Atlas.—General Atlas of Pharos and 
Lighthouses. Paris. S8vo. atlas fol. Spain, the 
Mediterranean. 7s. 

Montferrand, Ricard de, Eglise.—The Cathedral of 
St. Isac, at St. Petersburg; Architectural, Pictu- 
resque, and Historical Description. Dedicated to 
H.M.the Emperor. Paris. Gr. im. fol., with 50 
plates, engraved, lithographed, coloured, &c., each 


part 358 
Mignard, Guide.—Guide for Constructors; or 
Theoretical and Practical Tuition. Paris. svo., 


atias fol., each part Is. 

Boyer, Manuel.—Complete Manual of the ‘‘ Porce 
lainer,’’ the Delf-maker, Crockery-maker, Brick and 
Tile-maker. Paris. 2 vols. iSmo., plates, 6s. 

Manty, Monuments.—The Principal Funeral Mo- 
numents of the Pére La Chaise, Montmartre, Mont 
Parnasse, and other Cemeteries of Paris. Paris 
4to., each part Is. 6d. 

Adhemar, 1., Traite.—Treatise on Perspective, for 
Artists. Paris. 2ad Edit., enlarged, 8vo., plates, 16s 

——————, Perspective. — Perspective of Distant 
Objects. Paris. 4to, atlas fol. , 

L—, General, Coant, Application.—Application’ of 
the Properties of Motion on the Stability of Vaults 
and the Dressings thereof. Paris. 4to. 

Coulier et Ruggieri, Code.—New Code of Signals 
by Day and Night; or of General Communication 
between Different Localities by Means of a Pyro. 
technic System. Paris. 8vo., 3s. 

Girault de Saint-Fargeau, Histoire.— History of 
the Forty-four Districts of Paris ; their Streets, Pa- 
laces, Hotels, and Houses. Paris, 4to., plates, 
each part 3s. 

Sommerand, F. de, Art.—Arts in the Middle Ages ; 
what concerns principally the Roman Palace of Paris, 
l’ Hotel de Cluny, the Thermes, &c. Paris. 8vo 

Tresor.—Glyptic and Numismatic Treasury. Ge- 
neral Collection of Medals, Basso-relievos, Cut 
Stones, &c. Paris Fol., the 246th, 247th, and 
248th parts, each 5s 

Hauffmann et Cherpin, Histoire. — Philosophical 
History of Freemasonry, its Arts and Tendencies. 
Paris. Each part 6d. [25 parts to complete the 
work. } 

Vicat, L. i., Etudes.—New Researches on the 
Artificial Puozzolanas compared with the Puozzolana 
of Italy, in their Employment in Fresh and Salt Water. 
Paris. 4to., 12s. 





Competition Pians.—Designs are invited 
for schools attached to Christ-church, Ber- 
mondsey,to be sent in on the 24th. One of 
the conditions is,—the total cost, exclusive of 
fixtures for the residence and fittings for the 
schools, and the usual commission of 5 per 
cent., must not exceed 9502. Each architect 
must be prepared, if required, to undertake the 
erection of the various buildings at the amount 
of his estimate, under a penalty of 15 per 
cent. upon the cost of the same! 





SHALL ARCHITECTS ONLY COPY? 


Mr. Epitor,—I think your correspondent, 
J. 8. C., has taken an erroneous view of this 
question ; at leest, he has taken a different view 
from mine upon the subject. I think we 
ought to consider the architecture of our an- 
cestors as a dead language, in the same way 
as we apply that term to the Latin, not there- 
fore to be cast aside, bat rather cultivated, as 
shewing to what perfection our predecessors 





in art had arrived; and as there are many | 


expressions inone language which are unattain- 
able in another, so in Gothic there are effects 


which cannot be arrived at in any other. A | 
man, if he choose to write in Latin, is | 


obliged to follow the same conjugations used 
some centuries before, and is never accused of 
copying becauses he uses the exact words of 
the ancient Romans; and- should he persist 
in inventing new words, though they might 


appear to him to possess great superiority over | 
the words in common use, his works would be | 
left unread because no one would understand | 


the peculiar senses in which he would apply 
his novel terms. There are words which have 
come into use at the present time, for which 
there are no corresponding terms in the Latin 
or any other dead language; so there are 
matters required for an architect of the present 
day to design, for which there is no authority 
whence may be learned the form which the 
old English architects would have appropri- 
ated to the purpose. In both these cases I 


can see no reason why new terms or details | 


should not be invented. S. R. N. 
IMPROVEMENT OF SOUTHWARK AND 
LAMBETH, 

Sin,—It has been reported for several days 
past, that an intended improvement on the 
estate called the Mint, in Southwark, has been 
agreed to between certain parties and the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, and will be 
effected speedily. The suspense that the pro- 


paralyses them, and prevents any improvement 
on their various estates. The want of know- 


cast-iron beams, and filled in between with 
brick or tile arches, set in Roman cement, 
these are the ne plus ultra of their notions of 
fire-proof buildings ; yet every practical person 
must know from the sudden desiccation of 
Roman cement, that the action of fire will de- 
stroy its adhesive quality. If builders wish to 
know more of fire-proof building, let them 
erect a building, and set a powerful fire to it (as 
I have done), not for a day, a week, or month, 
but continue it for years ; they will be asto- 
nished to find, if the “ principle ” is understood, 
what a very simple mode of construction will 
restrain the most powerful fire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Camden-town. Wa. SmirTH. 





SHiscellanea, 
ANCIENT SCULPTURES IN LEICESTER- 
SHiIRE.—Mr. Potter, the historian of ‘ Charn- 
wood Forest,’ read a paper on Monday week 
before the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, on ‘some remarkable ancient sculp- 
tures or friezes in Bredon Church, and othe: 
ecclesiastical curiosities of North Leicester- 
shire. The following particulars are gleaned 
from the Leicestershire Mercury :—It was 
somewhat remarkable, that few of the audience 
appear to have ever seen or heard of the sin- 
gular bas reliefs of which the lecturer pre- 
sented between twenty and thirty plaster casts 
to the Museum of the Society. Mr. Pottes 
thinks that the friezes built up W ith the walls 
were built in by the monks in the twelfth cen 
tury, and that those stuck in were inserted by 
Mr. Shirley in the sixteenth century, after he 
had pulled down the ancient church; and he 
argued, that as they were in both cases frag- 
mentary at the time they were first used in the 
present edifice, they must have belonged to an 
older building. ‘The whole scope of his argu- 


| ment, in short, appeared to be to show that 
| the ancient parish church, if not the original, 


sahieee ; was at least the previous place of these friezes. 
prietors of property arein, in this neighbourhood, 


The ancient church on Bredon Hill (proved t 


| be ruined in the twelfth century), has pro- 


ledge, too, of what may be the course that the | 


railways will take through this district imme- 


diately south of the Thames, operates as a great | 


hinderance to builders. ‘The doubt and uncer- 
tainty that has so long hung over the owners 
of land and houses as to what is to be effected 
by the Metropolitan Improvement Commis- 
sioners has put a stop to buildings, &. One 
for instance, the Philanthropic Society, New 
road, is suspended, and no one knows why. 


bably been, as usual, a Roman temple, or at 
least erected out of the materials of one; and 
we were somewhat struck, says the Mercuz 

with the strony corroboration of the truth of 


| this hypothesis by the plans of localities similar 


Any information through your journal as to | 


when, where, and how, our interests are to be 
attended to, will oblige. Poor Lambeth and 
Southwark would be delighted to know their 
fate. If it is only through lines of railway these 
matters are to be accomplished, an awful 
destruction of property must take place first. 
In the hope of obtaining for this locality 


knowledge of the reality of their case this is | 


sent respectfully for your consideration.—- We 
have the honour to remain, Sir, the patient 
and small holders and sufferers by this myste 
rious delay, 

SHOPKEEPERS SoutH of THE THAMES 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 

Six,—In your journal of the Ist instant, I 
notice your insertion of a paper read by Mr. 
Fairbairn, of Manchester, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, on the “ Defects in the prin 
ciple and construction of fire- proof buildings.” 
Mr. Fairbairn makes some very proper re- 
marks on the nature of cast-iron beams and 
their supports in the cool state. I want to be 
informed what strength the beams and snp- 
ports must be of when fire actually takes 
place, and when, for example, the whole of the 
iron-work in the building, as in the fire of the 
Tower of London, is at the melting point 


| trom Bredon Church, 


to Bredon, which the lecturer exhibited,—al] 
still having a Christian church on the very 
site of the ancient pratorium or saceilur 

Ihe probability of Bredon with its stron: 
fortifications being a similar case, appeared 
very striking ; and the more so on a glance at 
the smaller bas-reliefs—-so Romanesque in 
style—panthers among vines, figures in Roman 
costume gathering grapes, groups of eagles, 
lions, fabulous centaurs, and ‘the chimera 
dire, —-some of them very beautiful in design, 
but many showing by the state of the cast how 
deeply clogged up the originals must be with 
repeated coats of abominable whitewash. An 
account followed of some very large figures 
(casts of which were in the hall) taken also 
These, from their dif 


| ferent style, subject, and material, the lecture: 


considered of a later date, namely, the Saxon 
or Norman, to which indeed those who were 


| not convinced by his arguments would perhap: 


be inclined to assign the friezes. ‘The con 
cluding part of the paper consisted of a rapid 
glance at some remarkable monuments at 
Ashby Follville, Gaddesby, Brookesby, Prest- 
wold, Whitwick, Castle Donington, Kingston, 
and Bunny. ; 
LiverPoo. Liperatity.—Relative to the 
published assertion that Mr. Herbert, R.A., 
had received from a wealthy commoner re- 
siding in Liverpool the sum of 1000 guinea: 
for painting a portrait, and which assertion 
received a subsequent contradiction, the artist 
has written to the Editor of the <Art- Union 


| journal, stating the case as it really occurred. 


Iron, it is well known, absorbs heat intensely, | 


and, in consequence, where likely to be ex- 
posed, requires protection from the influence 
of fire. : 

In my own practice of rendering buildings 
proof against re, I have melted and destroyed 
both cast and wrought-iron, hence came the 


necessity of protecting iron-work required in | ' 
0 | very liberal use. 


fire-proof buildings. There are many “ defects 
in the principle and construction of ordinary 
fire-proof buildings,” which bave never yet 


Aceording to Mr. Herbert, “ When Mr. 
Challoner’s picture was completed, that gen- 
tleman, with the liberality which so much dis 


| guishes him, put into my hands a cheque or 


draught on his cashier, authorizing me to re- 
ceive whatever sum I should demand, not ex- 
ceeding 1000/. Of this cheque it was Mr. 
Challoner’s express wish that | should make a 
I immediately took , the 
cheque to the cashier, and asked for and 
received, without difficulty, 250 guineas.” 
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THE BUILDER. 





Prosecten Worxs.—Tenders were called 
for by advertisement in last week’s papers for 
the erection of a Baptist chapel, at Luton; a 
chapel and other work at Gloucester ; a lock- 
up house, &c. at Wooler; a house near St. 
Ives; astreetin Wainfleet, St. Mary, Lincoln. 
shire; an extensive stone terrace, ornamental 
screen walls, and other works, near Oundle; 
stables at Cardiff Castle; a Lunatic Asylum at 
Birmingham ; taking up and relaying pave- 
ment in New Road; supplying 5,000 yards of 
squared stone at Rye harbour breakwater; 
2,000 to 3,000 yards of gravel at Wisbeach ; 
vravel at Chelmsford; 2,000 tons of cast-iron 
railway chairs near Strathaven, Scotland ; also 
for enclosing burial ground at Islington with 
wrought-iron railing; for a supply of turned 
and bored cast-iron pipes for Liverpool New 
Gas and Coke Company; and for making 
4.000.000 to 6,000,000 bricks for Great North- 
ern Railway. 

Cost or AN ARTESIAN WELLE NEAR MAN- 

HesTeR.—We learn from a local paper that 
a well on this principle is now being bored on 
the hill at the end of Melbourne-terrace, Sal- 
ford fhe well is covered over by a wooden 

hed, under which is also a small engine and 
the boring apparatus, which is constructed so 
as to perform a kind of double eccentric move- 
ment. When they have bored « certain depth a 
evlinder is let down to the bottom, and the 
sand and other substances are drawn up, when 
the process of boring is resumed. 160 yards 
have been bored. It is stated that less than 4/. 
per yard will cover this undertaking ; and it is 
understood that the depth of 300 yards is in- 
tended to be reached. With the present depth 
(160 yards) the water in the well has risen to 
within fourteen yards of the surface, and it is 
expected that by ‘the time they reach 300 yards 
it will rise to the top. This experiment will 
cost something over 1,200/.; and if it be cor- 
rect that the main or artesian well-spring lies 
about 400 or 450 yards below the surface, if 

51, per yard were allowed for a greater depth 
than 390, the cost would not exceed 2,000/. for 
the whole depth of 4450 vards. 

New Prastric Compositrion.—The cur- 
rent number of the Art- Union notices the new 
plastic material devised by Mr. Jules Sohn, 
which he has applied to producing exact copies 
of statues, reliefs, wood-carvings, and vases, 
at a moderate price. It is his intention to 
visit London in the course of the summer, and 
to invite public attention to his specimens of 
an art whieh promises to prove as important 
to the sculptor as engraving to the painter, or 
printing to the author. “It is impossible,” 


sculptures of France, and even of Italy, with- 
out being tempted to exclaim with the patriotic 
Syrian, ‘Are not Pharphar and Abama, the 





for the Turks, Sir!” 


the other morning, to Hawks and Crawshay’s 
ironworks, we came across some swart smiths, 
in a far-away nook of this monster establish- 
ment, earning their bread by the sweat of their 
brows. One of them, thrusting a cylindrical 
rod of iron into the fire, allowed it to remain 
until it became red hot. Then, withdrawing 
it, the heated end was brought to a machine, 
and coiled swiftly round an elliptic mould. 
The ellipsis, thus formed, was cut from the 
rod—slipped upon another ellipsis—and thrown 
upon an anvil. Then came a shower of ham- 
mer-heads rattling down upon the ductile 
metal, and closed the crevice by which the one 
bad been inserted into the other. It was all 
done ina moment. ‘“ What is this you are 
doing ?” we inquired, addressing ourselves to 
the Biggest Hammer. “ What are we do- 
ing?” replied Vulcan: “ why, forging chains 


were. Yes! our canny Gatesiders have an 
order on hand from Abdul Meschid, the young 


And so they literally | 
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Garesueap ano Turxsy.—Dropping in, 


Iste or Maw Granire.—The quarry of 
granite which was opened inthe Tsleof Man when 
the mining monopoly in the island was broken 

up last summer, is not only “ turning outs good 

concern,” according to the Mona Herald, bat 
the material is so hard, well knit together, and 
capable of receiving so bigh a polish, and in- 
deed is of a quality so altogether superior, and 
in strata so favourable for working, that “ even 
Aberdeen has sent orders here for such blocks 
of granite for its harbour as cannot be sup- 
plied by its own quarries ;"’ so that, according 
to a correspondent of the same authority, “ it 
bids fair not only to rival the querries on the 
west side of England, but even the more dis- 
tant ones in Devonshire, as well as Aberdeen 
itself.” The navigation laws, however, are 
felt to interfere very much with the distribu- 
tion of it in return cargoes, at a moderate 
freight, to London, Chatham, Dover, &c., 
southward, or Aberdeen northward, as the 


| timber and other produce required in the Isle 


Sultan of Turkey—one of whose subjects, now | 


in England acquiring our language and arts, 
may daily be seen in our streets. We sug- 
gested to the smiths at the South shore, that 


the Oriental stranger, by seeing them at their | 


work, might be enabled to teach his country- 


men, on his return, to make chains for them- | 


are now industriously 


selves—(a feat which, if we may believe Mr. 
Baines, Englishmen 
performing). ‘‘ Ha!” exclaimed a fair-haired 
Saxon, with an incredulous laugh, “ the Turks 


knaws better! Its ower hard wark!’~— 
Gateshead Observer. 
DAMAGES FROM Open Sewers: Respon- 


SIBILITY oF ContRacTtors.—In the action 
by Mr. Clayards, cab master, for damages from 
loss of a horse by falling into a sewer opened 
in Dover-street in 1845 by the defendants, Mr. 
Dethick and another, as contractors, under the 
authority of the Commissioners of Sewers for 
the Holborn and Finsbury division, Lord 
Denman, in summing up the evidence, said 


| that the obstruction of a public way in London 


was a very serious thing, though it seemed to 


| be treated very lightly by the defendants. He 
| was rather surprised to hear that those gentle- 


men seemed to think that they might keep a 
whole neighbourhood in @ state of siege for 


| many days, and that people must be content 


| either to suspend the avocations by which 
| they obtained their living, or run the risk of 


these accidents, and then have to bring an 
action for redress. His Lordship after going 
through the evidence, left it to the jury to say 


y | whether or not they thought the defendants 
says the Art-Union, “to view the modern | . 


had been guilty of negligence, for if they had, 


| the plaintiff was entitled to their verdict. 


rivers of Damascus, better than all the rivers | 


of Israel Our modern school of English 


sculpture is now second to none in the civilized | 


world; but means are wanting to make its 
merits known to the people of England: the 
processes of statuary-copying hitherto used in 
this country are not adequate to the artistic 
wants of the nation.” 

Great Bett ror Monrreat.—A bell, 
equal in size to any in Europe except the 
Russian monster, has just been completed at the 
foundry of Messrs. Mears, Whitechapel, for 
the Roman Catholic cathedral, Montreal. It 
weighs four tons thirteen hundred weight and 
a half, and its diameter at the mouth is & feet 
7 inches ; height to the top of the crown, 5 feet 
9 inches ; thickness at the sound bow, 8 inches. 
rhe tone is said to be deep, rich, and round; 
the key is F below the line in the bass clef. 

Tue Nationa, GAvLtery.—Mr. Wornum 
has nearly completed a deseriptive and histo- 
rical catalogue of the National Gallery, which 
he was commissioned te write by the late Go- 
vernment. Besides containing descriptions 
and histories of the pictures, it will give bio- 
graphical notices of the painters, arranged 
alphabetically, preceding the accounts of their 
respective works. 

Royat Institute or ARcHITEOTS.—At 
the next meeting of the Institute, to be held on 
Monday evening, the president, Earl de Grey, 
will take the chair, and will present the medals 
for the successful essays. Professor Willis 
will read a paper “On the successive con- 
struction and history of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, from Constantine 
downwards.” The president’s soirée is fixed 
for Wednesday, the 19th. 





f 


fhe jury slmost immediately gave their 
verdict for the plaintiff, with 20/7. damages, 
although the witnesses called for the defend- 


| ants said that the horse wasnot worth more than 


3/,, and was only fit for the knackers, and even 
swore that the plaintiff himself said, that 
it was no matter that the horse was killed, for 
he was worth as much dead as alive. 
Corrosion or Leapen Pipes anv Cis- 
TERNS.—The endeavour to protect Jead from 
the action of water, by placing it in contact 
with zinc—once alluded to by us, and then 
generally understood to answer the object— 
according to a statement by Professor Solly, 


at the Royal Institution, has signally failed. | 


So much does the present result of experiment 
vary from that previously made, that it is said 
the corrosion is greatly inereased by the 
presence of zinc, aod the water thus rendered 
additionally poisonous, The professor also 
referred to an attempt to render lead insoluble 
by alloying it with ,4, of its weight of arsenic. 
Mr. Solly also shewed, that unless water con- 
tain from _.',, tO z,'5y Of its weight of earthy 
salts—such as sulphate of lime—it ought never 
to be taken internally, if kept in leaden cis- 


| terns, these earthy salts protecting the lead 


from the action of the water. 

Tue Suez Sarp Canau.—Once more we 
have arumour of the speedy realization of this 
long-projected work. “It is evident,” says a 
correspondent of the Morning Post, “that some- 
thing more serious than mere talk is intended, 
as several German engineer officers, at whose 
head is M. Yasnager, have actually arrived in 
Egypt, while many others are expected, their 
avowed object being a thorough survey of the 
Isthmus of Suez, as connected with the for- 
mation of a navigable ship canal.” 


of Man is chiefly brought in foreign bottoms 
from the Baltic and elsewhere, the vessels re- 
turning in ballast, although they would be glad 
to take granite at moderate freights. 

Tue Goop ann Beautievut.—Man is so 
inclined to give himself up to common pur- 
suits, the mind becomes so easily dulled to 
impressions of the beautiful and perfect, that 
one should take all possible means to awaken 
one’s perspective faculty to such objects, for 
no one can entirely dispense with these plea- 
sures; and it is only the being unaccustomed 
to the enjoyment of anything good, that causes 


| men to find pleasure in tasteless and trivial 


objects, which have no recommendation but 
that of novelty. One ought every day to hear 
a little music, to read a little poetry, to see a 
good picture, and, if it wese possible, to say a 


| few reasonable words.—Gvethe. 











Tue Literary Funp.—Tbe anniversary 
dinner of this admirable institution took place 
at the London Tavern on Wednesday last, 
Chevalier Bunsen in the chair. With such 
men as the Archbishop of Dublin, Bishop of 
St. Davids, Sir Stratford Canning, Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Lord Sandon, Dr. Whewell, and others 
to propose toasts and respond, and a very large 
company, it was nevertheless a drowsy meet- 
ing. Dhiseretion is a rare virtue. 

Pawnesrokerns’ Artmsnouses Compett- 
rion.—A correspondent informs us that the 
suecessful candidates in this competition are, 
1, Messrs. Elmslie and Lee, of London; 2, 
Mr. W. H. Woodman, Reading, Berks; and, 
3, Mr. M. H. Cooper, of London. As usual, 
we have received several complaining letters, 
but as we have not yet seen the designs we 
postpone the consideration of them. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 
Morpay, May 17. — Statistical, 12, St. Jamessequare, $ Px 
British Architec 


ots, 16, Grosvenor-street, 4 p.m 
Trespay, 18. —Civil Engineers, 25, Great George street, 5 r.u 





Weprespay, 19.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, § p.x ; Architectural 
Association 

Tuvespar, 20.—Royal Society, Somersct House, 8+ F.xu. ; Society 
of Antiquarica, Somerset House, 3 P.x. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Dissolve Plastcr Casta.” —Suiphate of lime, of which plaster 
ages mainly consist, will be dissolved hy dilute nitric aud 
hydrochloric acids. But from these solutions, when concentrated 
it separates in long, silky, transparent crystala. Sulphate of lime is 
decomposed by solutions of carbouate of potash and soda. 

“HT R”°—Asphalte might probably be applied successfully. 

“W A. G.°—A reply on such information would merely mislead. 
Moreover, it is beyond our province. 

“ Sewer in. Old Brompton.”-~-Thomas Emmins, of Kensington, 
requests us to state he was not the bricklayer referred to in “ Notice 
of Court of Sewers,” last week. od 

“ Constant Reader.”—The study of perspective is most important 
We have not time to recommend books 

“* Eton."—A correspondent says, the cost of temporary church af 
Eton, was 4501, not 901, as stated 

“ Tyro.”—Thin coat of Keen's cement would answer the purpose 

“ Henricus” reached us too late for a reply. 

“R A”—We have not the address of the party in question 

* Severe Sufferer.”—-Take a professional opinion. We should think 
the difficulty might be got over 

Stone and Tile."—A correspondent asks to pow aie compara 
tive wearing properties for pavement in a public building between 
stone, Staffordshire encaustic tiles, and Newcastle tiles.” 

* Old Oak.”—-The suggestion that we should publish in a separate 
and cheap form a selection of our engravings requires amsidcra- 
tion. 

“WwW. J."—They can be had. Write to the office. 

“W. S*—-We are supplied with reports of society in question. 

“J. W. LL.”—Much depends on the d of the materials; 1 
of lime to 2 of and ought to make g mortar. 























“ Putty.”--A, co dent asks “if there is any chemical or 
other process by which the putty of old sashes can be penioved with 
ease and safety, in order to cet out gies.” 


Received. ~“ A. ¥..” “W.D.” “BA.” “T. MB” “ Mrs W.,” 
“Mr. T.,.” “ Operative Carpenter,” “J.C.” “Colonel &" “ Rome in 
its Ancient Grandeur, Displayed in a Series of Exgrevings,” by A. 
Desgodetz ; edited by Mr. C. Taylor (Sherwood, Paternoster-row 
Noitol0. ~Flax,the Remedy for Ireland's Distress,” by Hiber- 
nicus: J. Thomas, Finch-lane “A Pro d System: for the Valu- 
ation of Carpenters’ and Joiners W. * by HB. Browning 
MIBA. (Weale, Holborn) “ Pasley, on Measures, Weights, 
‘Egerton, 


Money.” Whitehall 
ee have not tine to polat out 
books Gad address. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
My Esses. HOP KINS and Co. solicit the 











f Architects. Builders Pub P 
their REGINTERED SELP-REGULAT “ING BLINDS. whi 
sai ag with the centre line, is peculiarly suited 
Fr h cas nt high win 
vl rsiDE SUN BLINDS. ON IMPROVED BALANCE 
TK 
Hand Oo. are the sole manufact a BARRON'S PATENT 
METAL GROOVE Af , contrived for the easy and noiseless 
arriage of curtains on y Woed Polea This action hase been 
' " sd witt lahwe Success for octagol DOW, and 
We ls constantly on show 
i Ox James Barr w. Window Blind Maue- 
fx 1 s! “5 a, 40, ¢ street Enact 
‘ dons at i nasiagha " 




















BUILDERS, and the 

nformed they can be supplied wit 

neg of 

i on Liles 

= the Sneeh heasunate + and SON 
M 4, & 42, Parkers i 4 4 x t 

for the Trade 
& first. rate acyrt : * ‘ t % r f 
Cent flow y t t pa 
ai 


DP ipteneed ROM, AN CEMEN r is sold in 





4 Caaks that not contain Five Bushels, even by some ma 
: mecta! . ( Fo , that 
lard size cask i« 99 inches long by + across the head. out 
+ Any Workman With 4 ru i I Ket all ascel 


INSON’ S < EME NT. - WwW ILLIAM 


‘ j id W a we Line Works, CHU Rt WSTREET. 
ROTHERHITHE, London, 5 Consignee of Atkins ‘ 
PORTLAND CEMENT is the only Cement 
for teruia Irposes W require painting or t 
g i} re aths ster? fishponds, &ec. & 
WHITE i SONS, M suk-st t, W 








TP eet to ep CEMENT WORKS, estab 
ag inlit f j MAN MEN’ 
HOS. JN ROGGON, Factor, 8, Laure I nth H 
° street, I Depits -—7 Wharf, 6, I 
ton raeen at ~ ges W f . i 
. ¥ = a t R Wharf 
’ NB I weter of Paris and I ks at reas rices 
KK EENE’SPATENT MARBLECEMENT 
r t fhints od i mites u ol stone, 
a ff} st t 
It is a che anid at eof wood 
- wee ¥ k : ‘FP arid t Ver . 
} ea « Manufacturers, J. B. WHIT i SONS 
vi wik-« t, Wes s is st I TI} 
G R EAVES’S LIAS LIME: and CEMENT. 
a a \ VEREY, 2, South Wharf, Paddingt 
LTAS LIME s Mortar. is esp ‘ily adapted for sewers, dock 
‘ s i it va Pe , Le ail € A 5S 
Aa CONCRE™E, it has 1 pow Al A ther Cc tor 
i s CE ! 5 eas 1 wtiful shes i 
a t sphere, and is w del X 


AND ORNAMI NTAL CE MENT. 


Sl] E \ ENS sed SON, 


R FP 
—~ Messrs. 














































ition the tra mera 
2 t 4 W Ss, €TTO- 
i said t f e sane des tion. 8. and &. pl them 
MARTIN'S CEMENT t as 1 § 
: ire fr Y 1 eit : 
t free f ‘ 1 Bb any & « 
: ita * t 
t ‘ i I y 4 tion 
‘ a a 
es, W } I t + 
it Ta res the hard: «t 
I k " s. its I s f thr 
‘ t ALLER. 
equal ¢ at of ¢ F + 
NEVER THROWS ¢ fF ANY SALT \ r 
, apt a " at Wallis kirting 
+ ie Y Tt 4 wh 
* as been exter I i Mr. Thomas Cu 
F ‘ aiesset at a 1 rw 
r Aa T ; 
ve 
} ¢ f ha and fy s. its lightness, 
1 Fe n itage r 
& ’ more ¢ mice The most 
itisfa y | Pater 
i < i Cement M vet r # I Y LAN! 
t and Manehester, Mr. I AR Car 
oY Liver 
TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, C 
ERS, MAS NS AnD Feet RS, MERCHANTS 
PER D THE PUBI i IN GEN 
> 
OHN: s and COv’S | ATE NP 
2 CEMENT ef he positive ad 
Ke-SNE tior = hithe 
It will ef ally resis l never ve 
green, |! erw is i never Tl 
e - & f casing to a1 
‘ thit Its Stone that it i 
t I t ‘ re he painted 
b ™ y Climate 
< { s It ia the van be dep 
Tt in t ri 
Seaside. Ite be 
- > It willa 
itw ar Y t 
ie , v1 
I : 
‘ gin u. it ew é nte 
f a fte pon it ny * he ner W alls 
€ i - wt j R 
s ; wi i by the 
we at St nay ap t ‘tions for 
: The first cost 
Tia . heapest Cement 1 
with a nary and valua 
t Mf n \ 
A have used this (Ce 
. at wnt € Unive ts i 
e ‘ ia Prospectus fully describing the 





ieation, together with a volume of 
of the Kingdom, may be obtained on 

mat the o The Builder ” and of MANN and CO., 
AGE NTS for the Patentess . 5, Maiden-lane, Queen-street, 


» may be had, 

NT STONE-COLOTR sTI'ceo 
yver exterior Walls of 

or other Cements, and 










: Lead Paint. which — fre- 
quently cone in flakes a ix shemical opposition with 
Cement ; whereas —. JOHN Band 60" S PATENT P AINT 
havin g an affinity for Stucco, binds itself with it. stopping the suc- 
t thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and inthe 
proda ing a pure stone-like effect, produceable by ne other 
Paint whatever. It is cheap in it application,—and may be used 
by any Paiater, in any climate, even in the most exposed Marines 





















THE BUILDER. 


DOW GLASB. | 
SL ONG begs to inform bis Friends 2 








. ng | 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS on SALE, a Large Assort- 





DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WIN 
yHARLE 





















w supply Urn ental Glass eg i ment of DRY PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS, 
lers from $d. perfoot.ram; | £2 and MAT. ‘HE D BOARDING of all sorts, pl laned to » parallel 
© Loudon, is enatued =@ width a: rickness, from + to 14 inch thick 
i dispatch.—-1, Kim <= TIMBER, DEALS Ok NKS, SCANTLINGS, SASH 
ea Apply at W. CLEAVE Tin , Wilton road, Pimlico 
UNION PLAT E GL ASS C ompé any | ‘ste Moore and Son), and Great Smith-street, W estutiuster 


THe | 


verally to 


Hl the attenti f Architects. Builders, and the 


ands | @ LWAYS ON 8 





elr extens a k of Calas, Wh : 

id qualit and having cons ly enlarged 

e now enabled to execute orders to anyextent | 4 SOUTHWARK BRIDG E 

ateh | Barge-Whart, Upper Gr 
fourth, three-cighth, one- lL-seasoned st 

, plamed to a par 

> & creat Var 


SAL E at A. ROSL 


WHARF, BAN 








lesps 
mgh Plate Glass supplied, on 





half, and three 


juarter-inch thick 
H. CHRISTLE, Agent, 9, Hatton-¢: 





mic alana, 


sh, 
e-prepared 


arden, Holborn 

















i calling the attention of rs and ¢ nsUmMeTS, eon- 
{OHO PLATE GLASS WARE HOU SE, ciel oaieeea ome teliee alae bee Pager aye Pape 
26, SOHO SQI TARE A. GOSLETT begs to inform Builders l ensure and merit their favours 
Trade ge at he is pr for the 

suppl f any iantit ian 21 and i ‘ ‘ 
ppg, Bosal 0 dente F Wa r ADAMS (from Byron and Co,), late 8. 
omer ob na tempeataess + bes ban ties Sok Peedteaa * Dare, MAHOGANY and TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermond- 

fine t and othe nred sh eet clas sey New Koad, 1 sear the Bricklayers 4 Sk ASONED FLOOR. 

: ING, MATCH-BOARDIN NT pon IMMEDIATE USE, and 

—, Mol LDINGS prepared t hinery, Cut Deals a nth ; 

y Mahog mew \ scot 
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an Be PATENT 
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MACHINE, 








ices, and all 
GOSLETT 
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STREET, PIMLICO 
DEALS, 
{ nle 


SAW MILLS, GILI 
TRIMBER of eet 0 


ALNTERS, AND GLAZIERS 
iD Cri ates of Ei ighteon 


TO PLUMBERS, I 


NROWN GLASS, P LANK. 











Ta a f ing low realy mon and BAT TENS &c. Sawn on the most apy 
Boards, &e., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by 
, t to | Third ay g . — Mach The Mills have all the advantages of n 
pPrinangy ~ ~ ae res of man water- connected witt > Thames b e Grosvenor 
size fr ef k t rown te . . Canal Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
ards per | C4 1., 2d. and 24d. per ~ 
sas ut | tok Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
SHEET GLASS of all descript equal e Leady aw Mills 
Turps, ¢ r und Varnishes, at WIL! TAM PR i DE RICR Gillincham-street, Piml 
FENTON'S W Giass, Lead and { W archouge, 26, N.B te v Sawing aud Pla “ 
eat & th¢ | y 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, ue , 



























f Sa f - 7 r 
Fins oe ed +e TIMBER AND DE MILLS, 
materials, superior W f is} . Be lere-road ‘to th, near W 1 
DOORS, and a large variety of + TYHE GENERAL _WooD Cc iT TING 
j oe . | Frames, ave om nie. H COME ANY ntinne to r ve th sfact aseu, 
: > ran from at > DAY ¥ I a trial 
1 the | ntry. &S ea 3 ok i that ‘ t 
a! jUa » 4 5S skirtiz I 
> -- histablishm t is wor i@ LDotice a al are s " widt 
e ng a vard lows 
iy removing t } 
SiH FRO 8, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOOKS, & peculiar saw f ff » ‘ 
FOR THE TRADI surtace, tt ts h ul 
" the 
—— JOHNSON and PASK wenn Me agg 
y il-«t % ken we , “ +} 
{ | eit New mn FheAU, ston t ! iD t 2 ase 
{ t 1 ious att the r gard 
“ . a}. sorkmar general t ita 
< tol ifa BUALCE ‘ 
. - n th 
bcp lib sag Pine U ILDERS AND IRONMONGERS are 
W Mi t whe ting for J JENNIN 8S’ SHOP SHUTTER 
n the very ENER to sé finished thickness of the 
r re h p lished, wh : ' € iting 
pa f th ati i fa 
\ full {fp 8 . . 
forward k to al a u t SNOXELL'S PATENT LVING WOoD 




















Manufs y, 96, Kegent-street, and 131, ( r ry i 
Wi OR C EST ER ENCAUSTIC TILES.— f bees P atentee whavior fixed a great number 
‘% and shutters in Lor and given 4) satisfaction 
L Mem EIY the I Th tien is so 
XN } < Pe at 
‘ nt 4 ‘ tl t t tly 
G. BARI 1 I Ww 4 get if be afer 
PATENT ARCHITECTURAL rts corp: ee trait bow 
Re HT ? Ee C TS, = 
ie e supp! Jp ENS. NINGS'S SHU ITER FAST! SNE R. 
a surpass Bar than from any ‘cause. Bars are at put up and 
wh J NINGS’S REGIS. 
8 X Oe i r TER FAST R “e t str 
F : ge8 at I Hu 8 eel 
t ar { ' a - eft } 
Hil ~ . ‘ ‘ A fr , * a Pr 
P ¢ silders. I ger } me . wi te 
Se) ar . ti 
—— — t ireat ( street, r . ad, 
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BRICK and TILE |~ mat 
do thele imnproved’ Bock’ gad Tike UNNETT and 


CK ana ite 
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MAC HINE COMP 


CORPE'S. pe atent RE- 















t t perton, and at the VOLVING [RON SHUTTERS - lict f iin 
fice. 1934 M., to Five p.m. Mr the Patentees at t { tion 
SCR 1¥ ENER, wt inted manager in th a 
P J OMN. AEM SLIE.w how the machines at the works is 
within at e ofthe Sudbury station of the } 
stern Railw and tv of the Ealing 
R way; also at techni . a 
- 1 ! 
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2 seen at Mr Slight’s Leith-waik, 





Mescrs. J 





and Messrs Drum 








TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS 
ESSRS. WOOD and C o., GRAIN 


and WRIT ERS 
62, \TERLOO-BRIDOE ROAD 


YERS. 
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METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS, & IN 
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MORR ELL'S 
DRAWING PENCILS 
nery Office, the 
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Under the 

H — le Board ef (1 

yourable Fast-India Compa 
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ital, handsomely 
e Glass, and Lute 
j and work: t 

Contracts taken i 


H. 


Majesty's Stati 
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t n of Artista and the Public generally is respectfully 
eolinted to these BLACK LE AD PENCILS, whicb are prepared 
perfectly free from grit. of great variety of shade, and possess all 
the requisites for the most highly-fmished drawings. 

8 id whe lesale at the Manufactory, No. 14%, Fleet-street, London, 
and may be had retail of all the prineipal Booksellers and Sta 
tioners ln Town and Country. 
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